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Average  sales  per  grocery  store, 
adjusted  for  price  level  changes, 
more  than  doubled  from  1948  to 
19580  The  growtli  in  average  sales 
per  store  resulted  from  the  opening 
of  many  large  supermarkets  and  the 
closing  of  a  larger  number  of  small 
stores.  The  number  of  grocery 
stores  decreased  by  a  fourth,,  The 
new  supermarkets,  which  generally 
had  parking  lots  and  carried  many 
more  articles  than  the  smaller 
stores,  were  better  equipped  to  ac- 
commodate once-a-week,  one-stop 
shopping  that  became  more  common 
during  this  period. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAKT  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION 


Item 


:    Unit  or 
:base  period 


Farm-to-retail  price  spreads  : 

Farm-food  market  basket:  \J  s 

Retail  cost   !  1)01  • 

Farm  value   :  1)01  • 

Farm-retail  spread  :  • 

Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  '  Pet. 

Cotton:   2/  : 

Retail  cost   :  1)01  • 

Farm  value   :  ~bo\. 

Farm-retail  spread   .....:  Dol. 

Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  ....:  Pet. 

Cigarettes:  3/  : 

Retail  cost  •  Ct. 

Farm  value  •  Ct. 

Federal  and  State  excise  taxes  :  Ct. 

Farm-retail  spread  excluding  excise  taxes  :  Ct. 

Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  ...!  Pet. 


General  economic  indicators 


Consumers'  per  capita  income  and  expenditures:  4/  : 
Expenditures  for  food  as  percentage  of  : 

Dol. 
Dol. 
Dol. 

Pet. 

:  1,947 
:  1,820 
:  389 

:  20.0 

1,951 
1,827 

391 
20.0 

1,947 
1,834 
389 

19.7 

1,998 
1,853 

393 

19.7 

2,032 
1,888 
394 

19.4 

I960 

1961 

:  Year 

:  Dec. 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

Hourly  earnings,  production  workers,  manufacturing: 
Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  employees  6/  . . . : 

Dol. 
Dol. 

2.26 
:  I.96 

2.29 
1.99 

2.34 
2.04 

2.36 
2.06 

2.37 

Retail  sales:  Jj  : 

Mil.  dol. 
Mil.  dol. 

i  4,485 
:     1,  l42 

4,502 
1,100 

4,646 
1,173 

4,694 
1,187 

4,634 
1,172 

Manufacturers*  inventories:  7/  : 

Mil.  dol. 
Mil.  dol. 
Mil.  dol. 

i  4.98 
:  2.67 
:  2.03 

4.98 
2.67 
2.03 

5.15 
2.74 
2.06 

5.19 
2.75 
2.12 

5.25 
2.75 
2.20 

• 
• 

Indexes  qf  industrial  production:  §/  : 

1957=100 
1957=100 
1957=100 
1957=100 

•  109 
:  109 
:  124 
:  llU 

110 

98 
119 
115 

116 
118 
130 
123 

116 

117 
129 

1947-49=100 

s  133 

i46 

198 

176 

145 

Price  indexes 


Consumer  price  index  5/  .... 
Wholesale  prices  of  food  5/ 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  9/ 


196T 


1961 


Year      tOct .-Dec.    tApri. -June  : July-Sept. tOct.-Dec. 


1,053 
407 
646 
39 


2.17 
•  30 
1.87 

14 


27.2 
4.02 
12.1 
11.1 

15 


1,065 
417 
648 
39 


2.19 
.29 

1.90 
13 


1, 062 
399 
663 
38 


2.18 
•  31 

1.87 
14 


1, 061 
4oo 
661 
38 


2.19 
•  32 
1.87 

15 


1,049 
398 
651 
38 


: 1947-49=100: 

126.5 

127.5 

128.4 

128.3 

128.2 

: 1947-49=100: 

106.0 

107.3 

105.6 

105.4 

105.6 

: 1947-49-100: 

94.2 

91.2 

91.6 

91.8 

91.9 

: 1947-49-100 : 

102.1 

100.8 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

: 1947-49-100: 

88 

89 

89 

88 

89 

: 1947-49-100: 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

1/  Average  quantities  of  farm  food  products  purchased  per  wage-earner  or  clerical-worker  family  in  1952.     2/  Data  for 
average  family  purchases  in  1950  of  25  articles  of  cotton  clothing  and  housefurnishings  divided  by  number  of  pounds  of 
lint  cotton  required  for  their  manufacture;  see  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  277.     3/  Preliminary  data  for  package 
of  regular-sized,  popular  brand  cigarettes;  farm  value  is  return  to  farmer  for  O.O65  lb.  of  leaf  tobacco  of  cigarette- 
types;  data  for  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  i960.    4/  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates,  calculated  from  Dept.  of 
Commerce  data.     Fourth  quarter  1961  data  are  from  preliminary  estimates  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.     5/  Dept. 
Labor,  revised  data.    6/  Weighted  composite  earnings  in  food  processing,  wholesale  trade,  retail  food  stores,  calculated 
from  data  of  Dept.  Labor,  revised  data,  see  table  3,  P>  8.    7/  Seasonally  adjusted,  Dept.  Commerce.     Sales  data  for 
i960  are  averages  of  monthly  totals.    Inventory  data  for  i960  are  book  values  at  end  of  year.    8/  Seasonally  adjusted, 
Board  of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve  System.    9/  Converted  from  1910-14  base. 
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SUMMARY 


Charges  for  marketing  farm  food  prod- 
ucts increased  about  2  percent  last  year, 
continuing  the  steady  uptrend  since  1950„ 
They  rose  about  1  percent  in  each  of  the 
2  preceding  years. 

Unit  costs  of  performing  marketing 
services  also  increased  slightly  in  1961. 
Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  em= 
ployees  averaged  about  4  percent  higher 
in  1961  than  in  1960o  Labor  costs  per 
unit  of  product  marketed  did  not  go  up 
as  much,  however,  as  output  per  man- 
hour  increasedo  For  the  third  con- 
secutive year,  freight  rate  decreases 
moderately  outweighed  increases.  Con- 
struction costs  went  up  again0  State  and 
local  taxes  continued  to  rise.  Food  manu- 
facturing firms*  profits  as  a  percentage 
of  sales  were  down  from  I960  levels 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1961  . 

Another  increase  is  expected  in  mar- 
keting  charges  this  year,  but  it  probably 
will  not  be  greater  than  1  or  2  percent. 
Labor  costs  and  other  costs  incurred 
by  marketing  firms  are  likely  to  increase. 

Prices  farms  received  for  food  products 
in  the  Market  Basket  averaged  about 
1  percent  lower  in  1961  than  in  I960, 
mainly  because  of  lower  prices  for  beef 


cattle  and  poultry,,  Prices  of  beef  cattle 
dropped  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer as  the  volume  of  cattle  slaughtered 
increased  sharply0  Production  of  broiler  s 
was  about  10  percent  larger  in  1961 
than  in  I960,  and  in  September  1961 
prices  received  by  producers  fell  to  the 
lowest  level  since  monthly  price  data 
became  available  in  1 940o  Prices  of 
lambs  averaged  the  lowest  since  19460 
These  and  other  price  reductions  were 
partly  offset  by  increases  in  prices  of 
hogs,  cottonseed,  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
several  other  products,, 

Retail  prices  of  farm  food  products 
went  up  less  than  1  percent  from  I960 
to  1961,  and  the  average  for  the  year 
remained  a  shade  below  the  record  an- 
nual average  established  in  19580  Retail 
prices  of  most  products  changed  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  prices  farmers 
receivedo  Increases,  however,  generally 
were  larger  at  the  retail  level,  and 
decreases  generally  were  larger  at  the 
farm  level. 

Farmers  received  38  cents  of  the  dollar 
consumers  spent  for  farm  foods  in  1961, 
compared  with  39  cents  in  I960.  The 
farmer's  share  decreased  from  49  cents 
in    1951    to    38    cents    in    1959  and  1961. 
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Highlights  of  Special  Articles 

Concern  about  the  bargaining  position 
of  farmers  relative  to  marketing  agencies 
that  purchase  their  products  focuses  at- 
tention on  developments  taking  place 
among  food  marketing  firms,,  Output 
per  plant  has  increased  in  industries 
manufacturing  foods  from  farm-produced 
raw  materials,,  This  increase  enabled 
these  industries  to  boost  total  output  while 
the  number  of  plants  declined  from  ap- 
proximately 29,600  in  1948  to  26,500  in 
1958o  A  similar  development  occurred 
in  the  retail  food  tradeD  Grocery  store 
sales  (adjusted  for  price  increases)  rose 
more  than  50  percent  while  the  number 
of  stores  declined  from  approximately 
358,700  in  1948  to  259,800  in  1958.  Food 
manufacturers  and  retailers  have  built 
many  large  plants  and  stores0  Adoption 
of  new  technology  has  increased  output 
per  man-hour.,  Sales  in  the  wholesale 
food  trade  have  continued  to  grow  in 
spite    of    an    increase    in   direct  buying 

FARM-RETAIL  PRICE  SPRE^ 


by  retailers  from  manufacturers,  local 
assemblers,  and  farmerso  (The  Food 
Marketing  Industries  -  Recent  Changes 
and  Future  Prospects,  pp0    15  -  37.) 

Food  retailing  by  discount  houses  is 
growing  in  terms  of  both  dollar  volume 
and  number  of  outlet sc  Within  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time,  this  new 
concept  of  distribution  has  garnered  an 
estimated  4  percent  of  total  retail  food 
sales.  There  are  indications  that  discount 
house  food  departments  could  have  lower 
operating  costs  than  conventional  super  ■= 
markets.,  If  discount  house  retail  food 
operations  achieve  the  sales  volume  op- 
timistically predicted  by  some  trade 
sources  -  $8  billion  by  1966  -  they 
will  have  an  important  influence  on  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  food  distribution;  how- 
ever, in  order  to  achieve  this  sales 
volume  discount  house  operators  will 
have  to  attain  the  proper  balance  in 
satisfying  consumer  preferences  and  effi- 
cient operationso  (Food  Retailing  in 
Discount  Houses,  pp„  38  -  41 9) 

S  FOR  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Marketing  Charges  Rise  Slightly  in  1961 


Marketing  charges  for  as sembling,  pro- 
cessing, and  distributing  farm  food  prod- 
ucts increased  about  2  percent  from  I960 
to  1961,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  2.8 
percent  average  increase  since  1950.  \J 
The  spread  for  the  market  basket  of 
farm  foods  has  reached  a  new  record 
each  year  since  1950.  In  1961,  it  av- 
eraged $656,  up  34  percent  from  1950 
(table  1).  In  the  2  preceding  years, 
the  spread  rose  about  1  percent  a  year. 


During  1961,  the  farm-retail  spread 
increased  in  the  first  and  second  quar~ 
ters  and  declined  in  the  third  and  fourth. 
In  the  fourth  quarter,  it  averaged  $651, 
about  the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter 
(table  18,  p.  45). 

Farm-retail  spreads  for  each  of  the 
product  groups  increased  from  1960  to 
1961  (table  2).  All  increases  were  re- 
latively moderate,  with  no  group  showing 
much  deviation  from  the  average. 


1/  The  "market  basket"  contains  the  average  quantities  of  farm-produced  food 
products  purchased  per  family  in  1952  for  consumption  at  home  by  urban  wage  = 
earner  and  clerical- worker  families.  Additional  information  concerning  the  contents 
of  the  market  basket  and  methods  of  estimating  market-basket  data  are  given  in 
Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Misc.  Pub.  741,  No- 
vember 1  9570  The  farm-retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  and  the  payment  to  the  farmer  for  equivalent  farm  products. 
It  is  an  estimate  of  the  charges  made  by  marketing  agencies  for  assembling,  proc- 
essing, transporting,  and  distributing  farm  food  products. 


Table    1 . — The  farm  food  market  basket:    Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread, 

and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  194-7-61  1/ 


Year  and  month 

Retail  cost 

:  2/ 

Farm  value 
1/ 

\  Farm-retail 
spread  \ 

Farmer  1 s 
share 

.L'OJLXcLFb 

• 

L>0±±8XS 

Percent 

1  Qk7  —  llQ  mrofaofp 

okn 

k7k 

4  [  4 

Pu 

i  o^n 

opn 

k^P 

H-OO 

k7 

1  am 

1  nPk 

kQT 

p^  I 

kQ 
4^ 

1  QRP 

i  n^k 

kftp 

PP^ 

k7 

1953   

.  .  .  ;        1, 003 

kk5 

558 

44 

1954   

986 

421 

565 

43 

QnQ 

c;7k 
p  I 

kl 

1  qs6 

Q7P 

s8p 

ko 

"1  QS7 

1  D07 

km 

kn 

1  n^k 

k^n 

kn 

4U 

1  QRQ 

1  nkn 

37° 

6kP 

J° 

i  Qf^n 

•        n  n^Q 

4-  U  f 

£k£ 
040 

OCi 

39 

404 

o5o 

3o 

i  o^n 

• 

•         i   n^  n 

JO  f 

£k"3 
04  j 

Jo 

.         i  noA 

0  no 

39^ 

O  jO 

3o 

•          n    n"3  o 

Inn 
4±U 

Oil  id 

4U 

April   

. ..:  1,053 

415 

638 

39 

1,055 

4l0 

6k5 

39 

.It  mo 

1  Df^P 

kDR 

op  f 

?8 

*Tl  ll  v 

1  06k 

kns 

?8 

At  t  cn  ~\  q  4* 

i  o^f, 

knn 

6s6 

y  KJ 

?8 

>J  £-\  -y~\  4-  Qyyi"U 

knp 

opj 

0° 

1  OfnP 

kl  1 

6si 

i  n6s 

kPD 

64  s 

Tio  r>  oTriVi  <c*  y» 

• 

kPl 

UH  [ 

• 

1  Df^ft 

kl  8 

U  1  £~\  r~\            T  «"1  "V»  "1  P 

kPk 
4<c4 

£k£ 
040 

kn 

4U 

4.L4 

Op4 

39 

. . .  :       1, 069 

4o8 

661 

38 

Mm/- 

1  D(nf) 

307 

66? 

UUj 

37 

. ..:  1,059 

392 

667 

37 

. ..:  1,066 

396 

670 

37 

402 

658 

38 

1,058 

k02 

656 

38 

. ..:  1,054 

396 

658 

38 

I,0k5 

395 

650 

38 

. ..:  1,047 

405 

642 

39 

1/  The  farmer's  share  and  index  numbers  of  the  retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  farm- 
retail  spread  for  the  years  1913-59  are  published  in  Supplement  for  1956-60  to  Farm- 
Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr. ,  Misc.  Pub.  74l,  1961.  2/  Retail 
cost  of  average  quantities  purchased  per  family  in  1952  by  urban  wage-earner  and  cleri- 
cal worker  families,  calculated  from  retail  prices  collected  by  the  Bur.  Labor  Stat- 
istics, jj  Payment  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantites  of  farm  produce  minus  imputed 
value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing.     4/  Preliminary  estimates. 


:  Current  data  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Summary, 

:a  monthly  publication  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  2. --The  market  "basket  of  farm  food  products:     Annual  average  retail  cost, 
farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,   and  farmer's  share,   1961  and  i960 


Item 

:     12-  month 
:     average  : 

12- month 
average 

Change 
;          196l  from  i960 

:       1961  : 

I960 

Actual     *  Percentage 

Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Percent 


Retail  cost 


Market  "basket  :  1,  060.22 

Meat  products   :  277. 60 

Dairy  products   :  201.97 

Poultry  and  eggs   :  86.76 

Bakery  and  cereal  products   :  167.69 

All  fruits  and  vegetables   :  237.91 

Fats  and  oils   :  43. 4l 

Miscellaneous  products   :  44.88 

• 

Market  basket  :  403.94 

Meat  products   :  140.67 

Dairy  products   :  89.46 

Poultry  and  eggs   :  52.07 

Bakery  and  cereal  products   :  29.85 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  :  71.12 

Fats  and  oils   :  13*63 

Miscellaneous  products   :  "J.lk 

• 
• 

Market  basket   :  656.28 

Meat  products   :  136.93 

Dairy  products   :  112. 51 

Poultry  and  eggs   :  34.69 

Bakery  and  cereal  products   :  137*84 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  :  166.79 

Fats  and  oils   :  29.78 

Miscellaneous  products   :  37«7^ 


1,052.57 
276.22 

199.59 
90.42 
164.54 
237.07 
40.75 
43.98 


7.65 
1.38 
2.38 
•  3.66 

3.15 
.84 

2.66 
.90 


Farm  value 


406. 59 
143.33 
88.93 
56.19 
28.31 
71.44 
11.13 
7.27 


-2.65 
-2.66 

•  53 
-4.12 

1.54 

-  .32 

2.  50 

-  .13 


Farm- retail  spread 


645.98 
132.89 
110.66 

34.23 
136.23 
165.63 

29.62 

36.71 


10.30 
4.04 
1.85 

.46 
1.61 
1.16 

.16 
1.03 


1 

1/ 
1 

-4 

2 

1/ 

7 

2 


-1 
-2 

1 
-7 

5 

1/ 
22 

-2 


2 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost 


Market  basket  , 

Meat  products   , 

Dairy  products   , 

Poultry  and  eggs   , 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  fruits  and  vegetables  , 

Fats  and  oils   , 

Miscellaneous  products  . .  . 

1/    Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Percent 

Percent 

Percentag 

38 

39 

-1 

51 

52 

-1 

44 

45 

-1 

60 

62 

-2 

18 

17 

1 

30 

30 

0 

31 

27 

4 

16 

17 

-l 
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The  small  increase  in  the  total  spread 
of  the  market  basket  reflects  relatively- 
stable  costs  for  marketing  farm  foods 
in  196lo  Average  hourly  earnings  of 
food  marketing  employees  rose  about 
4  percent  (table  3),  but  this  increase 
was  partly  offset  by  a  rise  in  output  per 
man-hour.  Thus,  labor  costs  per  unit 
of  food  marketed  remained  relatively 
stable  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
The  relative  stability  has  been  significant 
in  holding  down  increases  in  the  spread, 
since  direct  labor  costs  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  charges  for  marketing 
farm  food  products,, 

Rail  freight  rates  for  farm  food  pro- 
ducts probably  averaged  slightly  lower  in 
1961,  continuing  the  slight  decline  in  I960 
and  1959o  Many  of  the  decreases  have 
resulted  from  adoption  of  incentive  rates 
and  rate  reductions  for  selected  commo- 
dities,, Truck  rates  for  farm  products 
probably  did  not  change  much,  since 
trucking  firms  try  to  maintain  rates 
that  are  competitive  with  those  of  rail- 
roads. 

Wholesale  prices  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  glass  containers,  paper  board, 
and  a  few  other  items  bought  by  marketing 
agencies  declined  in  1961.  Prices  of 
metal  containers  and  power  and  fuel 
increased,,     Construction  costs  continued 


to  rise,  State  and  local  taxes  continued 
to  increase  in  1961,  reflecting  more 
government  services  and  higher  costs 
of  these  services,.  Total  profits  (before 
taxes)  of  food  manufacturing  corporations 
were  about  6  percent  higher  in  the  first 
3  quarters  of  1961  than  in  the  same 
period  of  I960,  but  profits  as  a  percentage 
of  sales  were  lower  than  a  year 
earlier,,  2/ 

In  1962  marketing  charges  are  likely 
to  increase  again,  although  probably  not 
more  than  1  or  2  percent.  Average 
hourly  earnings,  one  of  the  major  cost 
items,  are  likely  to  increase,  but  gains 
in  productivity  probably  will  keep  unit 
labor  costs  from  rising  appreciably,  Food 
marketing  firms  generally  must  keep 
wages  in  line  with  those  of  other  industries 
in  order  to  retain  employees  in  the  in- 
dustry. In  recent  years,  average  hourly 
earnings  in  food  manufacturing  industries 
have  increased  at  a  slightly  faster  rate 
than  those  in  all  manufacturing,,  Sub- 
stantial wage  increases  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  will  have  to  be  at  least 
partly  matched  by  food  marketing  firms. 
Thus,  the  outlook  for  wages  depends  some- 
what on  whether  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
general  level  of  prices  and  wages.  Rail 
freight  rates  are  likely  to  remain  about 
the  same  this  year  as  lasto  Truck 
rates  are  not  likely  to  change  much  either. 


Fa  rm  Value  Declines  1  Percent 


The  farm  value  of  the  market  basket 
foods  declined  from  an  annual  average 
of  $407  in  I960  to  $404  in  1961,  3/  It 
rose  from  $432  in  1950  to  $497  in  1951, 
then  declined  to  a  low  of  $390  in  1956, 
Since  1956,  the  annual  average  has 
fluctuated  between  $398  and  $407,  except 
for  1958  when  it  rose  to  $430. 

The  decline  in  the  market  basket  farm 
value  was  the  result  of  nearly  offsetting 
changes  among  the  product  groups.  Meat 


products  declined  2  percent,  poultry  and 
eggs  7  percent,  and  miscellaneous 
products  2  percent.  The  farm  value 
for  bakery  products  rose  5  percent,  and 
the  fats  and  oils  farm  value  increased 
22  percent. 

After  declining  5  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  in  1961,  the  farm  value  of  the 
market  basket  held  steady  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters;  in  the  final  quarter, 
it  was   5  percent  lower  than  in  the  same 


2/  According  to  a  joint  report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

3/  The  farm  value  is  the  return  to  farmers  for  the  farm  products  equivalent  to 
foods  in  the  market  basket. 
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Table   3. --Average   hourly   earnings    of   employees    in    food  marketing  firms, 

1947   to   1961  1/ 


Year 

;       Hourly  : 
earnings 

Month 

Hourly 
1960 

earnings 
:  1961 

:        Dollars  : 

Dol lar  s 

Dol lar s 

1947  

0     •  • 

1.03  : 

January 

1.94 

2.01 

1948  

1.12  : 

February 

1 .95 

2.02 

1949   

t      0  • 

1.17  : 

March 

1  .95 

2.02 

April 

1 .95 

2.03 

1950  

•  •  • 

:  1.22 

May 

1,96 

2.04 

1951  

:            1.30  : 

June 

1  .97 

2.04 

1952  

:  1.38 

July 

1.97 

2.04 

1953  

-I                A  f 

:  1.46 

:  August 

1  o  95 

2.02 

1954.  

:  1.51 

:  September 

1 .96 

2.04 

1955  

:  1.58 

:  October 

1.98 

2.04 

1956  

:  1.67 

;  November 

1  .99 

2.06 

1957   

:  1.75 

:  December 

1.99 

1958  

:  1.82 

1959   

:  1.88 

1960  

:  1.96 

1961  , 

:      2/  2.03 

\_/  These   data   are   obtained   by  weighing   estimates   published   by  the 
Bureau   of   Labor  Statistics   of   average   earnings    in   the   food   and  kindred 
products  manufacturing   industry,    the   wholesale    food   trade,    and  retail 
food   trade.      The  BLS  recently   revised   its   estimates,    so  the  averages 
above   differ    from   those   previously  published, 

_2/  Preliminary. 


quarter  of  I960  (table  17,  p.  44).  The  by  lower  prices  for  meat  animals,  milk, 
decrease  from  a  year  earlier  was  caused     eggs,  frying  chickens,  and  several  fresh 

fruits  and  vegetables. 

Retail  Cost  Inches  Up 


The  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket 
foods  increased  less  than  1  percent  from 
I960  to  1961,  and  was  still  less  than  the 
record  $1,064  (annual  rates)  for  1958.  4/ 
Since  1950y  the  retail  cost  has  risen  15 
percent,  but  most  of  that  increase  came 
in  1951.  Since  then,  it  has  risen  less 
than  4  percent. 

Moderate  increases  in  \  961  were  shown 


by  the  bakery  and  cereal  products,  dairy 
products,  and  fats  and  oils  groups.  The 
poultry  and  eggs  group  was  the  only  one 
to  show  a  decrease  in  retail  cost. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  last  year,  the 
retail  cost,  averaged  $1,049  (annual  rate), 
2  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Another 
small  rise  in  the  retail  cost  isinprospect 
for  1962. 


4/  The  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of  farm  foods  is  less  than  the  retail  cost 
of  all  foods  bought  per  family.  The  market  basket  of  farm  foods  does  not  include 
imported  foods,  fishery  products,  and  other  foods  of  nonfarm  origin  or  costs  of 
meals  purchased  in  eating  places. 
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Farmer's  Share  Down  From  I960 


The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  for  farm  food  products 
declined  to  38  cents  in  1961  from  39 
cents    in    I960.      The   monthly  farmer's 


share  fluctuated  between  37  and  40  cents 
last  year,  a  little  wider  range  than  in 
I960.  From  1951  to  1961,  the  annual 
average  farmer's  share  declined  from 
49  to  38  centso 


Beef   Prices    Drop;    Pork  Prices  Higher 


The  farm  value  of  the  meat  products 
group  was  down  2  percent  in  1961  (table 


2).  This 
decreases 
and  lamb 
and  47  ). 


decline   was   the      result  of 
in    the   farm   values    of  beef 
(tables  19  and  20,   pp.  46 
The  farm  value  of  pork  was  up. 


Nearly  all  of  the  decrease  in  the  farm 
value  of  the  group  was  offset  by  a  3 
percent  higher  marketing  margin,  caused 
mostly  by  higher  margins  for  beef  and 
lamb.  The  retail  cost  of  the  meat  group 
scarcely  changed  from  I960  to  1961. 
Decreases  for  beef  and  lamb  were  offset 
by  increases  for  pork  and  veal, 

A  sharp  increase  in  beef  cattle  slaughter 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1961  lowered 
the  farm  value  of  Choice  grade  beef 
14   percent   below  a  year  earlier,,  Beef 


cattle  prices  recovered  somewhat  in  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters,  but  not  enough 
to  bring  the  farm  value  up  to  the  I960 
level.  The  retail  price  of  Choice  grade 
beef  also  was  lower  in  1961,  although 
the  decrease  was  smaller  than  for  the 
farm  value.  As  a  result  the  farm-retail 
spread  for  Choice  grade  beef  increased 
4  percent  (tables  19  and  20,  pp.  46  &  47). 
This  increase  occurred  in  the  wholesale- 
retail  segment  of  the  spread  (table  4). 
The  live-wholesale  segment  decreased 
about  1  percent  from  I960  to  1961. 

Total  pork  production  in '1961  was  less 
than  in  I960,  which  led  to  a  7  percent 
increase  in  the  farm  value  of  pork  (retail 
cuts).  The  retail  price  rose  4  percent 
and    the    marketing'  margin,    2  percent. 


Farm  Value  of  Lamb  Lowest  Since  1946 


The  farm  value  of  lamb  declined  13 
percent  from  I960  to  1961  (tables  19 
and  20  pp«  46  and  47  ).  This  was 
the  third  consecutive  decrease  in  the 
annual  average,  and  it  reduced  the  farm 
value  to  the  lowest  level  since  1946. 
This  large  decrease  was  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  slaughter.  The  main 
reasons  for  the  increase  in  slaughter 
were:  A  larger  lamb  crop  in  1961, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  breeding  stock, 
and  a  higher  proportion  of  the  1961  lamb 
crop  slaughtered  during  the  year.  The 
farm  value  of  lamb  declined  steadily  from 


1951  to  1955;  it  rose  during  1956-58 
and    declined   in    1959,    I960,    and  1961. 

The  sharp  decrease  in  the  farm  value 
was  accompanied  by  a  5  percent  decrease 
in  the  retail  price  to  65.9  cents  per 
pound  in  1961,  the  lowest  since  1956. 
The  farm=retail  spread  increased  2  per- 
cent. The  annual  average  farm- retail 
spread    has    not   decreased    since  1955. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  for  lamb  has  declined  steadily 
since  1958.  It  was  48  cents  in  1961, 
the  lowest  since  1935. 
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Table  4. --Beef  (Choice  grade):    Live -whole sale  and  wholesale-retail  spreads,  by  quarters,  1960-61  l/ 


Live -whole sale 

Wholesale-retail 

(per  100  pounds  live 

weight ) 

(per  100  pounds  carcass  weight) 

Quarter 

Price  01 

Wholesale 

value 

\  Spread 

Wholesale : 

Retail 

Spread 

'  steers  2j 

Carcass  3/ 'Byproducts 

Total 

price  4/  t 

value  5/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

lyou 

Jan . -Mar  

:  26.53 

27.01 

2.19 

29.20 

45.70 

64.  96 

-1  r\    -1  Q 

19. 18 

Apr . -June  .... 

:    do. 00 

27.16 

2.33 

29.49 

2.63 

46.03 

65.68 

19.65 

July-faept  

:    25.  ui 

25.60 

2.25 

27.85 

0  en, 
2 .  oq- 

^3.39 

64.48 

21.09 

Oct. -Dec.  ..... 

25.20 

2S.26 

2.21 

27.47 

2  19 

42.81 

63.92 

21.11 

Average   

'  25.92 

26.26 

2.24 

28.50 

2.58 

44.50 

64. 3o 

20.30 

1961 

26.27 

28.50 

Jan. -Mar  

■  25.99 

2.23 

2.51 

44.52 

65.36 

20.84 

Apr . -June   

'  23.66 

24.05 

2.38 

26.43 

2.77 

40.77 

63.28 

22.51 

July- Sept  

:  23.64 

23.71 

2.47 

26.18 

2.54 

40.18 

61.52 

21.34 

Oct. -Dec  

•  24.90 

24.91 

2.35 

27.26 

2.36 

42.22 

63.12 

20.90 

Average   

24.55 

24.74 

2.36 

27.10 

2.55 

41.92 

63.36 

21.44 

1/  Quarterly  data  for  1949-59  are  published  in  Marketing  Costs  and  Margins  for  Livestock  and  Meats,  U.S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  4l8,  Nov.  i960,  tables  26  and  29. 
2/  Weighted  average  of  prices  at  20  leading  public  stockyards. 

3/  Wholesale  carcass  value  is  59  percent  of  average  wholesale  price  of  100  pounds  of  Choice  grade 


carcass  beef. 

4/  Weighted  average  of  prices  of  Choice  grade  carcass  beef  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

5/  Calculated  from  average  retail  prices  of  beef  cuts  in  urban  areas,  published  by  Bur.  Labor  Statistics. 
The  retail  value  per  100  pounds  carcass  weight  is  80  percent  of  average  retail  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
retail  cuts,  because  about  20  pounds  of  a  100-pound  carcass  is  fat,  bone,  and  trim  which  is  sold  by 
retailers  at  nominal  prices. 

Table  5«--Pork:     Live-wholesale  and  whole sale -retail  spreads,  by  quarters,  1960-61  l/ 


Live -wholesale 

(per 

Wholesale-retail 

(per 

100  pounds  live  weight ) 

100  pounds  major 

cuts ) 

Quarter 

Price  of 

\  Wholesale 

Spread 

Wholesale  Retail 

'  Spread 

hogs  2/ 

value  3/ 

value  4/ 

\      value  5/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

i960 

Jan. -Mar  

:  14.27 

19.68 

5.^1 

38.02 

52.05 

14.03 

Apr . -June   

:  16.94 

21.82 

4.88 

41.79 

55-97 

14.18 

July- Sept  

:  17.40 

22.65 

5.25 

42.96 

58.9^ 

15.98 

Oct. -Dec  

18.00 

23.20 

5.20 

43.49 

58.69 

15.20 

Average   

16.65 

21.84 

5.19 

41.56 

56.41 

14.85 

196l 

I  18.16 

Jan. -Mar  

23.29 

5.13 

^3.25 

59.34 

16.09 

Apr. -June   

:  17.46 

22.22 

4.76 

41.09 

58.03 

16.94 

July- Sept  

:  18.37 

23.12 

4.75 

43.75 

59.64 

15.89 

Oct. -Dec  

17. 11 

22.16 

5.05 

41.58 

58.51 

16.93 

Average   

17.78 

22.70 

4.92 

42.42 

58.88 

16.46 

1/  Quarterly  data 

for  1949-59 

are  published  in 

Marketing  Costs  and  Margins  for  Livestock 

and  Meats, 

U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  4l8,  Nov.  i960,  tables  27  and  30. 
2/  Average  price  of  200-220  pound  barrows  and  gilts,  Chicago. 

3/  Wholesale  value  at  Chicago  of  71  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  obtained  from  100  pounds  of  live  hog. 
%J  Wholesale  value  of  100  pounds  of  major  pork  cuts  at  Chicago  computed  from  Livestock  Market  News 


and  National  Provisioner  price  quotations  of  individual  cuts. 

_5_/  Calculated  from  average  retail  prices  of  major  pork  cuts  in  urban  areas,  published  by  Bur.  Labor 
Statistics. 
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Margins  for  Dairy  Products  Rise  Slightly 


The  farm-  retail  spread  for  dairy 
products  rose  again  in  1961,  as  it  has 
each  year  since  1950o  There  was  a 
small  rise  in  the  farm  value  and  a  larger 
increase  in  the  retail  cost.  The  major 
causes  of  the  increase  in  the  spread 
and  in  retail  cost  were  price  increases 
for  butter  and  cheese0  The  retail  price 
of  American  processed  cheese  in  1961 
averaged  36.4  cents  per  half  pound,  2„1 
cents  more  than  in  I960.  The  farm 
value,  however,  increased  only  0.2  cent, 
so  the  farm-retail  spread  increased  10 
percent  (tables  19  and  20  )e  Retail 
prices  of  cheese  increased  in  late  I960, 
reflecting  a  strengthening  in  demand. 
Purchases  of  cheese  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  support  the  price 


of  manufacturing  milk  helped  to  maintain 
the  farm  value  of  milk  used  in  cheese 
after  production  caught  up  with  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  cheese  in  1961. 
Prices  at  which  the  Department  bought 
cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  were  raised 
in  September  I960,  March  andjulyl96l; 
prices  for  butter  were  increased  in  Sept- 
ember I960.  Much  the  same  situation 
occurred  for  butter. 

The  retail  price,  farm  value,  and  farm- 
retail  spread  for  fluid  milk  averaged 
about  the  same  in  1961  as  in  1960o  The 
farm  value  of  ice  cream  increased  about 
3  percent  in  1961,  while  the  margin 
decreased  2  percent,,  It  also  decreased 
in  1959  and  I960. 


Farm  Value  and  Retail  Price  of  Frying  Chickens  Reach  New  Lows 


The  annual  average  farm  value  of  frying 
chickens  (broilers)  dropped  16  percent 
from  I960  to  1961,  one  of  the  largest 
percentage  decreases  in  the  last  10yearso 
The  farm  value  declined  from  3704  cents 
per  retail  pound  in  1950  to  23d  cents 
in  1960  and  19.4  cents  last  year.  The 
Uo  So  average  price  producers  received 
for  live  birds  dropped  to  11.7  cents  per 
pound,  the  lowest  price  recorded  since 
the  reporting  of  mid-month  prices  for 
commercial  broilers  began  in  1940o  At 
the  end  of  the  year  farm  prices  strength- 
ened considerably,  but  were  still  some- 
what below  prices  a  year  earlier.  Pro- 
duction of  broilers  was  about  10  percent 
larger  in  1961  than  in  I960. 

The  sharp  drop  in  the  farm  value  from 
I960  to  1961  was  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  of  4.2  cents  in  the  retail  price, 
slightly  more  than  the  decrease  in  the 
farm  value.  From  1950  through  1961 
the  retail  price  of  frying  chickens  de- 
creased from  57.0  cents  to  38.5  cents 
per  pound.  The  spread  went  from  19.6 
in   1950   to    21.5   in   1953;    after    1953  it 


declined  in  every  year  except  1956.  It 
averaged  19.1  cents  last  year,  compared 
with  1  906  cents  in  I960.  Some  of  the 
decrease  in  the  spread  last  year  may 
have  been  the  result  of  specials  in  retail 
stores  when  fryers  were  sold  at  a  very 
small   markup   or    sometimes  at  a  loss. 

The  farm  value  of  eggs  averaged  2 
percent  lower  in  1961  than  in  I960,  but 
all  of  the  decrease  was  absorbed  by  a 
higher  marketing  margin,  leaving  the 
retail  price  about  the  same.  The  major 
reason  for  the  lower  farm  value  was  the 
increase  in  production  above  year-earlier 
levels  in  the  last  4  months  of  the  year. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  a  downdrift 
in  demand  in  recent  years. 

Production  of  eggs  in  1962  is  expected 
to  exceed  1961,  so  prices  probably  will 
average  lower  this  year.  In  recent  years 
the  farm- retail  spread  has  tended  to 
change  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
change  in  farm  value.  If  the  farm  value 
declines  in  1962,  we  can  expect  at  least 
a  small  increase  in  the  spread. 


• 
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Little  Change  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


Changes  in  the  retail  cost,  farm  value, 
and  farm- retail  spread  from  I960  to  1961 
for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  group  were 
negligible,,  Both  farm  value  and  retail 
cost  of  the  fresh  vegetables  group  declined 
moderately  in  1961,  reflecting  sharply 
lower  prices  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes0 
But  increases  in  retail  prices  of  several 
canned  vegetables,  frozen  orange  con- 
centrate, and  canned  orange  juice  raised 
the  retail  cost  of  the  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  group0  Farm  values  of  many 
processed  products  also  increased  in  1 961 , 
causing    a   rise    in  the  total  farm  value. 

The  farm  value  and  retail  price  of 
potatoes  declined  31  percent  and  12  per- 
cent, respectively,  from  the  relatively  high 
levels  of  1960o  Supplies  of  potatoes  are 
considerably  larger  now  than  a  year  ago, 
and  prices,  both  farm  and  retail,  are 
expected  to  continue  below  a  year  earlier 
for  several  months. 

Retail  prices  and  farm  values  of  canned 
orange  juice  and  frozen  orange  concentrate 
averaged  considerably  higher  in  1961. 
The  major  reasons  apparently  were  the 
small  inventory  of  frozen  concentrate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1960-61  season,  the 
late  start  of  the  processing  season,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  Florida  Valencia 
crop,  of  which  81  percent  was  processed. 
Supplies  of  frozen  orange  concentrate  did 
not  move  into  trade  channels  as  rapidly 
in  1961  as  in  I960.  Stocks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  season  were  well 
above  a  year  ago,  but  about  ihe  same  as 
2  years  ago.  Demand  for  processing 
oranges  increased  substantially  in  1961. 
An  indication  of  the  increase  in  demand 
was  the  proportion  of  the  orange  crop 
which  was  processed.  In  1961,  about 
67   percent   of  the    crop   was  processed 


compared  with  64  percent  in  I960.  Five 
years  ago,  57  percent  went  into  processed 
products. 

The  pack  of  canned  single  strength 
orange  juice  was  considerably  smaller 
in  1961  than  in  I960,  which  largely  ex- 
plains the  increase  in  retail  price  and 
farm  value.  Increased  demand  for  oranges 
for  frozen  concentrate  helped  to  increase 
prices  of  oranges  for  canned  juice. 

The  higher  retail  prices  and  farm  values 
of  canned  orange  juice  and  frozen  con- 
centrate did  not  affect  the  farm- retail 
spreads  appreciably. 

Prospects  for  1962  include  a  larger 
1961  =  62  orange  crop.  Major  freeze 
damage  occurred  in  Texas,  but  production 
there  represents  only  3  percent  of  total 
U.  S.  production.  Some  damage  was 
reported  in  Florida.  More  important 
probably  was  the  damage  to  grapefruit 
in  Texas,  which  accounts  for  about  14 
percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  crop.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  volume  of  citrus 
fruit  moving  into  fresh  channels  from 
Texas  will  be  negligible  the  rest  of  this 
year.  Some  of  the  damaged  fruit  in 
Texas  and  Florida  has  been  salvaged  for 
processing,  but  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
volume  salvaged  is  available  at  this  time. 

The  freeze  in  Texas  also  will  affect 
supplies  of  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce,  and 
some  other  crops.  During  the  winter, 
large  quantities  of  these  crops  are  shipped 
from  Texas  and  prices  will  be  relatively 
high  within  the  next  few  months.  In 
some  areas  replanting  was  possible. 
Supplies  of  tomatoes  from  Florida  prob- 
ably will  be  reduced  some,  but  the  main 
effect  of  the  cold  weather  is  the  delay 
in  maturing. 


Small  Increase  in  Margin  for  Bakery  and  Cereal  Products  in  1961 


The  farm- retail  spread  for  the  bakery 
and  cereal  products  group  has  increased 
each  year    since    1941.      The  1-percent 
rise    in   1961  was  smaller  than  those  in 


most  recent  years.  The  retail  cost  of 
this  group  rose  2  percent  in  1961,  and 
the  farm  value  increased  5  percent.  The 
increase   in  the   farm  value  was  caused 


by  a  small  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  plus  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
farm  value  of  "other  ingredients"  used 
in  bakery  products.,  These  other  in° 
gredients  include  sugar,  lard,  shortening, 
milk,  and  eggs. 

The  farm  value  of  a  1  pound  loaf  of 
bread  increased  to  2„9  cents  in  1961 
from  2o8  cents  in  1960„  At  the  same 
time  the  retail  price  increased  to  20o9 
cents  from  20,3  cents,  which  meant  that 
the    spread   increased  to  18„0  from  17,5 


cents.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the  spread 
was  in  the  retail  store  segment,  but  other 
segments  also  increased  (table  6), 

The  farm  value  of  corn  flakes  and  corn 
meal  increased  as  the  result  of  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  price  of  white  com, 
Retail  price  of  corn  flakes  increased 
more  than  the  farm  value,  causing  a 
1  percent  rise  in  the  farm- retail  spread,, 
The  spread  for  corn  meal  declined,  as 
the  retail  price  increased  less  than  the 
farm  value0 


Higher  Prices  for  Soybeans  and  Cottonseed  Boost  Farm  Value  of  Fats  and  Oils 


The  farm  value  of  the  fats  and  oils 
products  in  the  market  basket  jumped 
22  percent  from  I960  to  1961  -<=  the 
largest  increase  for  any  of  the  product 
groupso  This  increase  accompanied  sharp 
rises  in  prices  farmers  received  for  soy- 
beans and  cottonseed  and  moderately 
higher  prices  for  hogs.  The  total  retail 
cost  of  the  fats  and  oils  products  group 
increased  about  as  much  as  the  farm 
value,  so  the  total  farm- retail  spread 
scarcely  changed. 


Prices  farmers  received  for  soybeans 
rose  sharply  above  year-earlier  levels 
in  the  first  part  of  1961,  reflecting  small 
U0  S,  supplies  and  reduced  shipments 
of  Chinese  soybeans  into  export  markets. 
The  1961  crop  is  being  supported  at 
$2o30  per  bushel  compared  with  $2,21 
for  the  I960  crop.  The  higher  price 
for  soybeans  helped  to  strengthen  the  price 
of  cottonseed  in  1961,  Federal  price 
supports  were  $11  more  per  ton  for  the 
1961  cottonseed  crop  than  for  the  I960 
crop. 
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Table  6 '--White  pan  bread:  Estimated  retail  and  wholesale  pri- es  of  a  1-pound  loaf,  retailer,  baker- 
wholesaler,  miller,  and  other  gross  margins  and  estimated  farm  value  of  ingredients,  average  1947-49, 

annual  1950-61,  and  quarterly  I96O-61  \l 


Year  and 
quarter 


[Retail 
'price 

;  2/ 


^  .    ..  Stole- 
Retail.      ,  .whole' 
s  a_Le  \ 

saler 

price : 

.margin 


margin 

3/ 


5/ 


Cost  to      :  Mill 
baker  tsales 
All  :  : value 

ingre- :Flour :  of 
dients:  7/  :flqur 


6/ 


Cost 

[Miller ' s 

•  of 
wheat 

i  flour 

Other  ; 

.  margin 

•  to 
miller 
10/ 

margins '. 

;  2/ 

11/  ; 

Farm  value 

"*hh — 

ingre- 
dients 
13/ 


Wheat 
12/ 


Cents    Cents  Cents  !  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents      Cents      Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 


1914.7-14.9  average  :  13-5 

1950   :  Ik. 3 

1951   :  15.  T 

1952   :  16.0 

1953   :  16.4 

1954   :  17.1 

1955   :  IT-  5 

1956   :  IT.  9 

1957  :  18.8 

1958   :  19.3 

1959   :  19.  T 

i960  :  20.3 

1961   :  20.9 

1960  : 

Jan. -Mar  :  19.9 

Apr.  -  June  :  20.1 

July- Sept  :  20.5 

Oct.  -Dec  :  20.8 

1961  : 

Jan.  -Mar  :  20.9 

Apr.  -June   :  20.9 

July-Sept  :  20.9 

Oct.  -Dec  :  21.  0 


2.4  11.1 


6.0      5.1      3-5      3-4  0.6 


2.7 
2.T 
3.0 
2.9 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
3-1 
3-1 
3.1 
3A 
3-8 


3-2 
3-4 
3-5 
3.7 


3-8 
3-8 
3«8 
3-9 


11.6 
13.O 
13-0 
13-5 
Ik.k 
Ik. 9 
15-3 
15- T 
16.2 
16.6 
16.9 
17.1 


16.  T 
16.7 
17-0 

17.1 


17.1 
17.1 
17.1 
17.1 


6.9 
T.8 
8.1 
8.4 
8.9 
9.5 
10.0 

10.3 
10.9 

11. 5 
11.6 

11- T 


11.5 
ll.k 

11.  T 
11.8 


11.8 

11.  T 
11.6 
11.6 


4.7 
5.2 
k.9 
5-1 
5-5 
5.* 
5-3 
5.4 
5.3 
5-1 
5-3 
5-4 


5.2 
5-3 
5.3 
5.3 


5-3 
5.4 
5-5 
5-5 


k.o 
k.o 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.8 

3.9 
k.o 


3-8 
3-9 
3.9 
3-9 


3.9 
3.9 
k.o 
k.l 


3.3 

3.4 
3.4 
3.5 

3-8 
3-8 
3.7 
3-7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 


3-5 
3.6 
3-6 
3-6 


3-6 

3.7 
3-8 
3-8 


.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.7 
.8 


•  9 

1.0 


•  9 
1.0 
1.0 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 


2.8 

2.7 
2.8 
2.8 

2.9 
3.2 

3-2 

3.0 
2.9 

2.8 

2.7 
2.7 
2.7 


2.7 
2.7 

2.6 
2.6 


2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 


1.2 

1.1 

1.3 
1.1 
l.k 

1.6 
1.6 

l.k 
l.k 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 
1.5 


1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.5 


l.k 
1.5 
1.5 
1.6 


2.7  3-3 


2.5 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 

2.3 
2.3 
2.3 

2.k 


2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 


2.1+ 

2.3 
2.k 
2.k 


3-0 

3-3 
3-2 

3.1 
3-3 
3-2 
3.2 
3.2 
2.9 
2.8 
2.8 

2.9 


2.9 
2.9 
3.0 
3.0 


1/  The  retail  price,  farm  value,  and  farm-retail  spread  or  marketing  margin  for  the  years  1919-56  were 
published  in  Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agr. ,  Misc.  Pub.  Jkl,  Nov.  1957,  p.  117. 
Comparable  data  for  the  other  series  in  this  table  are  not  available  for  the  years  before  19^7. 

2/  Average  of  retail  prices  in  urban  areas  reported  by  BLS,  with  adjustments  for  1954  and  1955 • 

3/  Spread  between  retail  and  wholesale  prices. 

kj  Derived  from  wholesale  prices  published  by  the  BLS  and  trade  data. 

5/  Spread  between  wholesale  price  and  cost  to  the  baker  of  all  ingredients. 

"a/  Cost  of  flour,  shortening,  nonfat  dry  milk,  sugar,  and  other  ingredients  in  a  pound  of  bread,  ad- 
justed to  level  of  cost  to  baker  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 

jj  Weighted  average  wholesale  value  of  0.641  lb.  of  several  types  of  bread  flour  in  5  markets,  adjusted 
to  the  level  of  cost  to  baker  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 

8/  Weighted  average  wholesale  value  of  0.64l  lb.  of  several  types  of  bread  flour  in  5  markets,  adjusted 
to  mill  sales  level  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 

9_/  Spread  between  cost  of  wheat  to  miller  and  sales  value  of  flour. 
10/  Weighted  average  wholesale  value  in  6  markets  of  major  classes  and  grades  of  wheat, used  for  milling 
bread  flour,  adjusted  to  level  of  cost  to  miller  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures  and  further 
adjusted  to  eliminate  imputed  value  of  millfeed  products. 

ll/  Margins  for  transporting,  handling,  and  storing  all  ingredients  and  for  processing  ingredients  other 
than  flour.     This  margin  is  a  residual  figure. 

12/  Payment  to  farmers  for  wheat  less  imputed  value  of  millfeed  byproducts,  based  on  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  all  wheat;  payment  for  0.882  lb.   since  July  1957. 

13/  Value  at  prices  received  by  farmers,  less  byproduct  allowances,  for  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  other 
farm  products  yielding  ingredients  used  in  a  pound  loaf  of  white  bread. 


:Data  for  1954  and  later  years  in  several  columns  have  been  revised  since  this  table  was  last  published 
rAdjustments  to  data  given  in  the  1958  Census  of  Manufacture  s   have  been  made  in  the  cost  of  flour  and 
: other  ingredients  to  the  baker,  the  mill  sales  value  of  flour,  and  cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller.  A 
: change  has  been  made  in  the  extraction  rate  for  1957  and  later  years. 


Economic  Research  Service. 
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THE  FOOD  MARKETING  INDUSTRIES  -  RECENT  CHANGES  AND  PROSPECTS  l/ 


:           Rising  consumer  incomes  and  the  movement  of  people  from  farms  : 

:  to    cities   have    increased  the  demand  for  processed  foodsa    Techno-  : 

:  logical   innovations   have   made   these  foods  available  at  competitive  : 

:  priceso      As    a    result,   the   output  of  processed  food  products  in  this  : 

:  country  is  growing  faster  than  population.    Greater  average  capacity  ; 

:  per  plant  has  enabled  the  increased  output  to  be  produced  by  a  declining  : 

:  number  of  food  processing  plants  and  firms.  Adoption  of  new  technology  : 

:  has  been  a  major  force  in  reducing  the  number  of  plants  and  increasing  : 

:  the   average    size   of  plant.  : 

:           Many  types  of  wholesalers  move  products  from  farmers  to  proc-  : 

:  essors  and  retailers,,     These  include  firms  that  assemble  and  handle  : 

:  raw  farm  products,  merchant  wholesalers   (including  both  general  and  : 

:   specialty  line  grocery  wholesalers),  manufacturers'  sales  branches,  : 

:  brokers    and   agents0     Assemblers  of  farm  products  increased  their  : 

:   sales    and  the   number   of  establishments  from  1954  to  1958,  after  a  : 

:  decline    from    1948   to    1954.      In  the   wholesale  grocery  field,  sales  i 

:  of  general  line  merchant  wholesalers  affiliated  with  groups  of  retail  : 

:  food  stores  more  than  doubled  from  1948  to  1958.    This  trend  contrasts  : 

:   sharply    with  the   decline    in   sales    of  the   nonaffiliated  general  line  : 

:  grocery   wholesalers,  : 

:           Total    sales    of  grocery  stores  rose  by  three-fourths  from  1948  : 

:  to    1958,    but   the   number   of   stores    dropped   by  more  than  a  fourth,  : 

:  Both  chain  and  independent  grocery  stores  decreased  in  number.    The  : 

:  number   of   grocery    stores  with  an  annual  sales  volume  of  less  than  : 

:  $100,000    declined    sharply,  but  those  grossing  more  than  $1  million  : 

:  multiplied  fourfold.     Chains  with  11  or  more  stores  increased  their  : 

:   share   of  total   grocery    store    sales   to   44   percent  in  1958,  up  from  : 

:  34  percent   in  1948,  and  33  percent  in  1939.    The  most  rapid  growth  : 

:  was    made   by   chains   with   100    or  fewer  stores.    In  1958  about  two-  : 

:  fifths   of  total   grocery    store    sales   were   made  by  stores  that  were  : 

:  members    of   retail   groups    either  cooperatively  owning  a  wholesale  : 

:  house    or    sponsored   by   a   wholesaler.      Thus,    independent  grocery  : 

:   stores   not  affiliated  with  a  wholesaler  had  only  about  a  fifth  of  total  : 

l   sales.  ' 


The  food  marketing  industries  have 
made  many  technological  changes  since 
World  War  II.  One  significant  result 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  scale  of 
marketing  e  stablishments- -many  large 
food  manufacturing  plants  and  retail  stores 
have  been  built,  and  many  small  establish- 


ments have  been  closed.  Output  of  mar- 
keting services  has  increased  in  total 
and  per  man-hour,  largely  because  of 
improvements  in  marketing  facilities. 
Investments  in  marketing  facilities  have 
been  large.  Marketing  firms  have  pro- 
cessed and  distributed  an  increasing 
volume  of  products,  many  of  which  are  new. 


1/  Prepared  by  Forrest  E„  Scott  and  Stephen  J.  Hiemstra,  agricultural  economists, 
Marketing  Economics  Divisions,  Economics  Research  Service. 
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Farmers  are  vitally  affected  by  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  markets 
for  the  products  they  produce.  They  and 
their  representatives  are  interested  in 
changes  in  concentration  of  processing, 
wholesaling  and  retailing  activities0  If 
these  activities  are  performed  or  con- 
trolled by  a  small  number  of  firms,  im- 
perfect pricing  and  procurement  practices 
may  be  encouraged  and  the  bargaining 
power  of  farmers  may  be  impaired.  Some 


of  the  criteria  useful  in  appraising  this 
situation  include:  (1)  The  numbers  and 
sizes  of  firms  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  markets  they  serve,  (2)  the  close- 
ness of  substitution  among  products  and 
alternative  sources  of  supply  facing  con- 
sumers, and  (3)  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  new  or  competing  firms  entering  a 
given  market.  Census  data  for  1958  and 
other  recently  published  statistics  make 
possible  a  new  look  at  some  of  these 
factors,,  2/ 


Food  Processing 


Output  of  Manufactured  Foods  Grows 
Faster  Than  Population 

Industries  processing  food  products 
originating  on  farms  have  grown  at  a 
faster  rate  since  1947  than  before  World 
War  II.  Output  of  these  industries  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  2.6 
percent  from  1947  to  I960.  3/  This 
rate  compares  with  1.9  percent  from  1909 
to  1939.  In  1960,  output  of  these  industries 
was  35  percent  larger  than  the  average 
for  1947-49  (table  7).  The  average  in- 
crease, however,  was  considerably 
smaller  for  the  food  processing  industries 
than  for  all  manufacturing  industries, 
for  which  output  averaged  63  percent 
larger  in  I960  than  in  1947-49,  according 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of 
Industrial  Production. 

The  increase  in  output  of  the  food 
processing     industries     resulted  mainly 


from  the  growth  in  population  and  the  shift 
of  people  from  farms  to  cities.  The 
resident  urban  population  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States  was  32  percent  larger  in 
1960  than  the  1947-49  average.  This 
increase  compares  with  a  rise  of  23 
percent   in  the  total  resident  population. 

Increasing  dependence  of  consumers 
on  purchased  foods  was  one  of  several 
factors  that  caused  the  output  of  the  food 
processing  industries  to  grow  faster  than 
population.  It  is  estimated  that  home- 
produced  food  accounted  for  7  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  foods  consumed 
by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country 
in  1959,  compared  with  about  13  percent 
in  1947.  4/  This  change  was  largely 
associated  with  the  decrease  infarmpopu- 
lation.       Production    by    farm  families 


2/  An  article  also  entitled  "The  Food  Marketing  Industries  -  Recent  Changes 
and  Prospects*'  covering  many  of  the  same  topics  discussed  in  the  present  article 
was  published  in  the  November  1957  issue  of  The  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situtation. 

3/  The  index  of  total  output  by  the  food  industries  (table  7)  is  affected  by  changes 
in  processing  per  unit  of  raw  material  as  well  as  by  changes  in  the  physical  volume 
of  output.  The  over-all  index  and  group  indexes  were  constructed  by  weighting 
annual  physical  output  data  for  individual  industries  by  estimates  of  "value  added 
in  manufacture,"  based  on  data  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  An  industry  that 
does  more  processing  per  unit  of  product  has  a  larger  value  added  per  unit  of  product 
and  thus  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  over-all  index  than  an  industry  that  does  less 
processing  per  unit. 

4/  Burk,  Marguerite  C,  Measures  and  Procedures  for  Analysis  of  U.  S.  Food 
Consumption,     U.   S.   Dept.   Agr.,   Agr.   Handbook   206,   June  1961,  table  3.4,  pp.  40. 
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accounted  for  75  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  home-produced  foods  in  1959, 
down  from  82  percent  in  1947.  5/  This 
decline  reflects  the  increased  dependence 
of  farm  families  on  purchased  foods  as 
well  as  the  drop  in  farm  population,, 
Much  of  the  home-produced  food  consisted 
of  meat  products,  dairy  products,  pro- 
cessed fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other 
products  similar  to  those  produced  by 
the  food  manufacturing  industries.  Esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  home-produced 
food  do  '  not  include  the  value  of  food 
products  made  in  the  home  from  purchased 
raw  materials,  for  example,  bread  made 
from  purchased  flour,,  Home  baking, 
canning,  and  other  processing  of  foods 
from  purchased  raw  materials  also  has 
declined  in  recent  years. 

In  earlier  years,  many  farmers  pro- 
cessed food  products  for  sale.  By  1947, 
however,  these  products  made  up  only 
a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  food  products  produced  by 
farmers,  so  the  continued  decline  in  sales 
of  farm-processed  products  has  accounted 
for  little  of  the  growth  in  the  output  of  the 
food  processing  industries  since  1947.  6/ 

The  volume  of  food  products  processed 
in  retail  and  wholesale  establishments 
probably  has  decreased  since  1947.  In 
earlier  years,  many  operators  of  retail 
butcher  shops  did  some  slaughtering  of 
meat  animals  and  poultry.  Until  a  decade 
or  so  ago,  much  of  the  poultry  consumed 
by  nonfarm  families  was  *  slaughtered  in 
retail  and  wholesale  establishments.  The 
big  jump  in  output  of  industries  process- 
ing poultry  and  eggs  (table  7)  reflects 
in  part  the  rapid  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  broilers  and  turkeys  since  1947. 
But   it  also  reflects  the  shift  of  slaugh- 


tering from  establishments  that  mainly 
engaged  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
to  establishments  that  specialized  in 
slaughtering  and  dressing  poultry.  It  is 
likely  that  baking  in  retail  bakeries  has 
declined  in  recent  years,  and  a  smaller 
volume  of  ice  cream  now  is  made  in 
retail  stores.  7/ 

Consumers  now  are  buying  more  highly 
processed  products  than  in  earlier  years. 
For  example,  they  are  more  likely  to  buy 
bread  than  flour.  Thus,  the  consumer 
buys  a  product  that  has  been  processed 
by  two  industries  rather  than  one.  The 
larger  increase  in  output  shown  in  recent 
years  by  the  bakery  industry  compared 
with  the  flour  and  meal  industry  reflects 
this  change  (table  7).  The  proportion  of 
their  fruits  and  vegetables  that  consumer s 
buy  in  processed  form  has  increased. 
In  1958,  commercially  processed  products 
(canned,  frozen,  and  dried)  accounted  for 
49  percent  of  the  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  (fresh- weight  equivalent 
basis)  compared  with  38  percent  in  1 947.  8/ 
The  use  of  processed  potatoes  has  in- 
creased greatly.  In  1  960,  about  25  percent 
of  the  potatoes  marketed  for  food  were 
sold  to  consumers  in  processed  form, 
compared  with  14  percent  4years  earlier. 

The  output  of  convenience  foods  has 
climbed  steadily  in  recent  years.  In 
1959,  the  food  industries  produced  more 
than  a  billion  pounds  of  frozen  prepared 
foods  --  double  the  volume  5  years 
earlier.  Output  of  many  other  convenience 
foods  has  made  big  gains.  These  foods 
are  used  widely  in  homes  and  in  res- 
taurants and  other  eating  places.  Many 
operators  of  eating  places  buy  portion- 
control  meats  that  have  been  prepared 
in  portions  of  equal  size  and  other  products 


5/  Burk,  Marguerite  C,  Trends  and  Pattern  in  U.  S.  Food  Consumption,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Handbook  214,  June  1961,  table  6.2,  pp.  91. 

6/  Burk,  Marguerite  C,  Consumption  of  Processed  Foods  in  the  United  States, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  409,  June  I960,  table  1,  pp.  9. 

7/  The  number  of  retail  bakeries  with  baking  on  the  premises  enumerated  in 
the  Census  of  Retail  Trade  declined  from  1 5,686  in  1948  to  11,901  in  1958.  Some  of  the 
establishments  enumerated  in  1948  may  not  have  had  paid  employees,  and  for  that 
reason,  would  not  have  been  enumerated  in  1958. 

8/  Waldorf,  Will  iam  H.,  Output  of  Factories  Processing  Farm  Food  Products  in 
the  United  States,  1909-58,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Tech.  Bui.  1223,  table  10,  p.  25. 
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that  have  received  extra  processing. 
Rising  labor  costs  have  caused  some 
restaurants  to  buy  the  more  highly  proc  = 
essed  foods  rather  than  do  the  processing 
themselves,,  Although  convenience  foods 
are  substituted  mainly  for  other  proces  sed 
foods,  they  required  more  processing  per 
unit  than  most  of  the  food  they  replace, 
so  the  substitution  increases  the  output 
of  food  processing  servicesD 

Some  of  the  food  industries  surged  ahead 
much  faster  than  other s0  Output  of  the 
poultry  and  processed  eggs  industry  was 
five  times  as  large  in  I960  as  in  1947- 
49,  The  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
industry  had  a  fourfold  increase,  and 
output  of  the  pickles  and  sauces  and 
shortening  and  cooking  oil  industries 
doubled.  Among  the  industries  whose 
output  increased  less  than  the  average 
were  those  producing  flour  and  meal, 
cereal  products,  bakery  products,  and  ice 
cream  and  frozen  desserts  (table  7). 
Output  of  the  creamery  butter  and  raw 
cane  sugar  industries  was  about  the  same 
in  I960  as  in  1947=49,  The  concentrated 
milk  industry  had  a  smaller  output  in 
1960  than  in  1947=49.  9/ 

The  postwar  recessions  had  little,  if 
any,  effect  on  the  output  of  the  food 
industries.  In  1949,  the  first  postwar 
recession  year,  output  was  slightly  larger 
than  in  1948.  The  downturn  in  business 
in  1948  came  too  late  to  account  for  the 
slight  decrease  in  output  that  year.  During 
the  1953-54,  1957=58,  and  1960-61  reces- 
sions, output  continued  to  grow. 

Prospective  Trends 

Continued  growth  in  output  of  the  food 
processing     industries    is    in  prospect, 


mainly  because  of  population  expansion. 
But  some  factors  that  have  caused  output 
to  increase  faster  than  population  will 
contribute  less  to  growth  in  the  years 
ahead.  Farm  processing  of  food  products 
for  sale  and  processing  in  retail  and 
wholesale  establishments  have  already 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  further 
decreases  will  scarcely  affect  the  food 
processing  industries.  Movement  offarm 
families  to  nonfarm  homes  will  continue 
to  swell  the  demand  for  the  output  of 
these  industries,  but  perhaps  not  as  much 
as  in  recent  years.  Farm  families  are 
buying  a  larger  part  of  their  food  now, 
so  movement  to  off-farm  homes  causes 
less  increase  in  purchases  of  food. 

The  output  of  processed  foods  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  faster  than  the  population. 
Consumers  will  continue  to  substitute 
processed  foods  for  unprocessed  foods 
and  highly  processed  for  less  highly 
processed  foods.  Technological  improve- 
ments  in  processing,  such  as  dehydro- 
freezing,  freeze  drying,  dehydration,  and 
asceptic  canning,  will  increase  sales  of 
processed  products.  Further  increases 
in  consumer  incomes,  improvements  in 
quality,  and  spreading  knowledge  of  these 
products  are  expected  to  increase  the  use 
of  convenience  foods. 

Fewer  Plants  in  Food  Processing  Industries 

The  total  number  of  plants  in  the  food 
and  kindred  products  group  of  industries 
has  been  declining  for  about  three 
decades,  1 0/  In  the  28  industries  whose 
primary  products  are  foods  manufactured 
from  domestic  farm=produced  raw  ma= 
terials,  26,547  plants  were  enumerated 
in  1958,  down  from  27,795  in  1954  and 
29,630  in  1947  (table  8).  11/ 


9/  Includes  plants  manufacturing  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
and  related  products, 

1 0/  Census  data  are  for  establishments,  which  generally  are  plants.  An  establish- 
ment "is  classified  in  a  particular  industry  if  its  production  of  the  primary  products 
of  that  industry  exceeds  in  value  its  production  of  products  of  any  other  single 
industry," 

1 1/  These  28  industries  are  all  in  the  food  and  kindred  products  group.  This 
group  includes  17  additional  industries  whose  primary  products  are  beverages, 
confectionery  products,  ice  and  other  nonfoods,  seafoods,  and  other  foods  produced 
from  nonfarm  raw  materials.  The  total  given  for  1947  includes  fluid  milk  plants 
enumerated  in  1948  instead  of  1947. 
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Footnotes  to  table  8. 

l/  For  some  industries  data  for  1958  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  195^  and  I9U7.  Because 
of  a  change  in  industry  definitions,  some  industries  include  plants  with  types  of  activities  not  included 
in  the  earlier  years  and  some  do  not  include  plants  previously  included.  The  tabulation  below  shows  1958 
data  for  establishments  classified  according  to  the  industrial  classification  system  used  for  the  195^ 
Census;  data  are  shown  only  for  those  industries  for  which  changes  in  industry  definitions  caused  signif- 
icant differences: 


Establish-  Value  of  Value  added  by  manu- 

y  ments  shipments  facture,  adjusted 

Number  Mil.  dol.  Mil.  dol. 


Poultry  dressing  plants    1,131  1,685  266 

Natural  cheese    1,290  76^  127 

Condensed  and  evaporated 

milk   296  78U  180 

Special  dairy  products   203  273  6l 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  1,652  a/  3,023  1,2^3 

Pickles  and  sauces    705  a/  6k6  203 

Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  303  a/  690  219 

Biscuits  and  crackers   299  951*-  506 

a/  Value  of  production 

2/  Adjusted  value  added  for  195^  and  1958;  unadjusted  value  added  for  19^7.     Adjusted  value  added  "equals 
value  of  shipments  (including  resales  of  finished  products)  less  cost  of  finished  product:,,  materials,  sup- 
plies, fuel,  electrical  energy,  and  contract  work,  plus  the  net  change  in  value  of  inventories  of  finished 
products  and  work-in-process  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  without  adjustment  for  price  change.s. 
Unadjusted  value  added  does  not  include  the  value  of  resales  of  finished  products  and  no  deduction  is  made 
for  their  costs,  nor  does  it  include  the  net  change  in  the  value  of  inventories. 

3/  Includes  manufacturers'  wholesale  branches  that  manufactured  prepared  meats. 

tj  Data  for  1914-8. 

5/  Except  for  the  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  industry,  data  are  given  for  value  of  production 
rather  than  value  of  shipments. 

6/  Includes  plants  manufacturing  pickled  fruits  and  vegetables,  vegetable  sauces  and  seasonings,  and 
salad  dressings. 

7/  Includes  baby  foods,  soups  (except  sea  food  soups),  "native  foods,"  health  foods,  and  other  canned 
specialties. 

8/  Includes  data  for  margarine. 


Compiled  from  Census  of  Manufactures,  1958,  195^,  and  19^7. 
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The  number  of  plants  declined  in  19 
of  the  28  food  processing  industries. 
Industries  with  the  largest  percentage 
reductions  in  plants  from  1947  to  1958 
were:  Creamery  butter  (44  percent), 
raw  cane  sugar  (39  percent),  flour  and 
meal  (35  percent),  condensed  and  evapo- 
rated milk  (34  percent),  cereal  products 
(33  percent),  and  cottonseed  oil  (32  per- 
cent), (In  comparing  the  number  of  plants 
data  given  in  footnote  1  to  table  8  were 
used  where  available,,  For  some 
industries,  data  for  1958  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  those  for  1954  and  1947). 
Of  the  19  industries  that  had  fewer  plants 
in  1958  than  in  1947,  more  than  half 
showed  decreases  in  both  1954  and  1958. 
But  in  four  industries- -flour  and  meal, 
raw  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  and  soybean 
oil=-all  of  the  decrease  was  between 
1947  and  1954.  In  the  other  four  industries 
that  had  fewer  plants  in  1958  than  in 
1947,  all  of  the  decrease  came  between 
1954  and  1958.  These  industries  were: 
Fluid  milk,  blended  and  prepared  flour, 
shortening  and  cooking  oil,  and  macaroni 
and  spaghetti. 

In  8  of  the  28  food  processing  industries, 
the  number  of  plants  was  larger  in  1958 
than  in  1947.  Percentage  increases  were 
largest  for  the  following:  Poultry  dress- 
ing plants  (105  percent),  special  dairy 
products  (46  percent),  and  meat  packing 
plants  (30  percent).  Of  these  8  industries, 
5  showed  increases  in  both  1954  and 
1958:  Meat  packing,  prepared  meats, 
special  dairy  products,  wet  corn  milling, 
and  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  the  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
cane  sugar  refining  industries,  decreases 
from  1947  to  1954  were  more  than  offset 
by  increases  from  1954  to  1958.  After 
more   than  doubling   from  1947   to  1954, 


the  number  of  poultry  dressing  plants  de- 
clined about  14  percent  from  1954  to  1958. 

The  classification  for  the  canned 
specialties  industry  first  appeared  in  the 
1958  Census  tabulations  (table  8).  In  earlier 
enumerations,  plants  included  in  this 
classification  were  counted  in  other  in- 
dustries, mostly  in  the  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  industry. 

Output  increased  in  all  of  the  industries 
that  had  more  plants  in  1958  than  in 
1947,  except  possibly  in  the  special  dairy 
products  and  dehydrated  fruits  and 
vegetables  industries.  Output  of  poultry 
processing  plants—the  industry  that  had 
the  biggest  percentage  increase  in  number 
of  plants- -was  about  four  times  as  large 
in  1958  as  in  1947  (table  7).  12/  Increased 
output  of  dehydrated  potatoes,  a  rela= 
tively  new  product,  may  have  caused  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  plants  in  the 
dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetable s  industry. 

Slow  growth  or  decreases  in  output 
accounted,  at  least  partially,  for  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  plants  in  a 
few  industries.  Output  of  the  cereal 
products  industry  increased  8  percent 
from  1947  to  1958--much  less  than  the 
average  for  all  the  food  processing  in- 
dustries--with  the  number  of  cereal 
products  plants  decreasing  by  a  third. 
Output  of  the  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  industry  (also  known  as  the  con= 
centrated  milk  industry)  was  11  percent 
smaller  in  1958  than  in  1947  and  the 
number  of  plants  in  the  industry  decreased 
34  percent.  Other  industries  that  had 
fewer  plants  in  1958  than  in  1947  and  a 
decrease  or  only  a  slight  increase  in 
output  were:  Creamery  butter,  icecream 
and  frozen  desserts,  flour  and  meal, 
and  bread  and  related  products.  13/ 


1 2/  This  industry  includes  plants  that  dry,  freeze,  and  break  eggs  as  well  as 
plants  that  process  poultry,  rabbits,  and  small  game. 

1  3/  The  indexes  of  output  given  in  table  7  were  used  where  available  in  comparing 
changes  in  output  and  in  plant  number.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  from 
Census  data  whether  output  of  an  industry  increased  or  decreased.  The  value  of 
shipments  (or  --  for  a  few  industries  =  -  the  value  of  production)  is  the  only  figure 
given  by  the  Census  relating  specifically  to  the  output  of  an  industry.  These  figures 
reflect  price  changes  and  shipments  between  plants  as  well  as  changes  in  final 
physical  output.  The  Census  provides  physical  quantity  data  for  most  individual 
products,  but  these  data  cover  shipments  by  plants  in  industries  other  than  the 
industry  for  which  the  product  is  a  primary  product. 
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Technological  change  was  a  major  cause 
of  the  decrease  in  number  of  plants,, 
Many  food  processing  firms  have  built 
new  plants  or  have  installed  new  equip- 
ment and  modernized  and  enlarged  existing 
plantSo  In  some  instances  improved,  new 
equipment  and  processes  were  suitable 
only  for  a  relatively  large  plant0  More- 
over, since  a  company  generally  builds 
a  plant  or  installs  equipment  to  accommo- 
date an  expected  increase  in  output,  new 
or  modernized  plants  were  often  bigger 
than  the  plants  they  replaced0  Because 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  large 
plants,   products    could  be  turned  out  by 

fewer  plants. 

Many  older  and  smaller  plants  were 
closed  because  they  could  not  compete 
successfully  with  the  newer  and  larger 
plantSo  Generally,  the  newer  plants  had 
lower  unit  costs  of  production  than  the 
blder  ones  and  sometimes  their  products 
were  superior  in  qualitye  Though  large 
plants  generally  would  ship  products 
farther  than  small  plants,  apparently 
economies  of  scale  inmost  instances  more 
than  offset  greater  distribution  costs. 
Overcapacity  in  some  industries  caused  by 
building  and  modernization  of  plants  made 
competition  for  the  smaller,  older  plants 
more  difficult.  Shortage  of  capital,  an 
inadequate  or  uncertain  supply  of  raw 
materials,  and  other  unfavorable  pro- 
spects caused  many  plants  to  be  closed 
rather  than  modernized,,  14/ 

Mergers  of  companies  accounted  for 
part  of  the  reduction  in  plant  numbers. 
Companies  formed  by  mergers  often  con- 
centrated production  in  their  most 
efficient  plants  and  closed  their  least 
efficient  plants,  frequently  the  smaller 
ones.  Many  food  processing  companies 
have  merged  since  1947,  A  survey  of 
598  companies  in  the  dairy  products; 
canning,  preserving,  and  freezing;  baking; 
and  vegetable  and  animal  oils  industries 
was  conducted  covering  the  years  1952- 


58.  Out  of  this  total,  139  companies 
reported  acquisitions  from  other  compa- 
nies, 28  reported  disposals,  and  23  re- 
ported  both  acquisitions  and  disposals.  15/ 

The  increase  in  average  capacity  per 
plant,  caused  by  the  building  of  large 
plants  and  closing  of  small  ones,  is 
indicated  by  the  increase  in  average 
output  per  plant  in  most  food  processing 
industries  from  1947  to  1958.  Total 
output  increased  during  this  period  in  all 
but  3  or  4  of  the  19  industries  in  which 
the  number  of  plants  decreased.  In 
3  industries  in  which  output  declined 
--  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  ice 
cream  and  frozen  desserts,  and  flour 
and  meal  -~  the  number  of  plants  de- 
creased by  a  larger  percentage  than 
the  decrease  in  total  outputP  In  2  of 
the  8  industries  in  which  the  number 
of  plants  increased  --  poultry  dressing 
and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  =  =  total 
output  increased  by  a  much  larger  per- 
centage than  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  plants.  Output  in  the  wet  corn  milling 
industry  expanded  by  a  slightly  larger 
percentage  than  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  plants.  But  in  the  meat  packing  and 
prepared  meats  industries  the  number 
of  plants  increased  by  a  larger  per- 
centage than  output.  Data  on  output  are 
not    available   for    3  of  the  8  industries. 

More  Large  Plants 

In  the  21  industries  for  which  com- 
parable  data  are  available  for  1947  and 
1958,  the  number  of  large  plants  (those 
having  from  100  to  500  employees)  in- 
creased 24  percent  (table  9).  There 
were  also  a  few  more  very  large  plants 
(500  or  more  employees).  But  the  num.- 
ber  of  medium- size  plants  (20-99  em- 
ployees)  decreased  13  percent  and  small 
plants  (1-19  employees)  3  percent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  plants  in  these 
28    industries,    12   percent   were   in  the 


14/  Technological  developments  affecting  changes  in  the  number  of  plants  in  the 
individual  food  processing  industries  were  discussed  more  fully  in  the  article  cited 
in  footnote  2. 

15/  Nelson,  Paul  E.  Jr.  and  Paul,  Allen  B.,  Ownership  Changes  by  Purchase  and 
Merger  in  Selected  Food  Industries,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  369,  Oct.  1959. 
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Table  9  .—Number  of  food  manufacturing  establishments,  by  size  of  work  force  1958, 

195k,  and  19^7. 
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of  - 

Industry  and  year 
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Table  9  .—Number  of  food  manufacturing  establishments,  by  size  of  work  force  1958, 

195^,  and  1947. --Continued 


Industry  and  year  Total 

:  establishments 

Establishments  with  an  average  of  - 

1-19 

employees 

20-99 

employees 

100-499 
employees 

500  or  more 
employees 

:  Number 

Cane  sugar  refining  : 

1958   :  28 

1954  :  23 

19^7  :  25 

Beet  sugar  : 

1958   :  66 

1954   :  65 

19^7  :  74 

Shortening  and  cooking  oils  : 

1958   :  105 

1954   :  135 

1947  :  127 

Cottonseed  oil  mills  : 

1958   .  :  21k 

1954   :  286 

19^7  :  315 

Soybean  oil  mills  : 

1958   :  117 

1954  :  88 

1947  :  133 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti  : 

1958   :  21k 

195k  :  233 

1947  :  226 

Total 

1958   :  16,560 

195^  :  16,292 

1947  :  17, 096 

Creamery  butter  ' 

1958   :  1,058 

1954  :  1,262 

Natural  cheese  : 

1958   :  1,203 

1954  '  1M9 

Condensed  and  evaporate  milk 

1958   :  313 

1954  :  359 

Ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts  : 

1958   :  1,382 

1954  :  1,587 

Special  dairy  products  : 

1958   :  107 

1954  :  187 

Fluid  milk  : 

1958   :  5,817 

1954  :  6,689 

Total  : 

1958   :  9,880 

1954  '  11,503 
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Compiled  from  Census  of  Manufactures,  1958,  1954,  and  1947. 
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large  plant  group  in  1958,  compared  with 
9  percent  in  19470  Plants  in  the  very- 
large  plant  group  represented  between 
1  and  2  percent  of  the  total  in  1958, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  1947» 
The  medium- size  group  accounted  for 
about  28  percent  of  the  total  number 
in  1958,  down  from  about  31  percent  in 
1947e  Small  plants --the  largest  group -- 
made  up  about  59  percent  of  the  total 
in  both  yearSo 

Though  more  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  plants  in  these  28  industries 
were  small,  plants  in  this  group  accounted 
for  only  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
value  added  by  manufacture  in  1958; 
medium- size  plants  accounted  for  about 
21  percent  of  the  total;  large  plants, 
44  percent;  and  very  large  plants,  29 
percent,,  Compared  with  1947,  the  per- 
centage  in  1958  was  the  same  for  small 
plants,  slightly  smaller  for  medium- size 
plants,  and  slightly  larger  for  large  and 
very  large  plants.. 

The  number  of  small  plants  decreased 
in  each  of  the  6  dairy  products  industries 
from  1954  to  1958,  and  the  number  of 
medium- size  plants  declined  in  4.  But 
in  4  out  of  the  6,  the  large  plants  in- 
creased. Comparable  1947  data  are  not 
available  for  these  industries,,  Twenty- 
five  plants,  or  less  than  1  percent,  in 
these  6  industries  were  in  the  very-large- 
plant  group  in  both  1947  and  1958.  'The 
large- size  group  accounted  for  6  percent 
of  the  total  plants  in  1958,  compared 
with  about  5  percent  in  1954;  the  medium- 
size  group  had  27  percent  in  1958  and 
about  23  percent  in  1954.  The  proportion 
in  the  small  size  group  decreased  to 
66  percent  in  1958  from  72  percent  in 
1954. 

Prospective  Changes  in  Plant 
Numbers  and  Size 

The  number  of  plants  in  many  food 
processing  industries  probably  will  de- 
crease in  the  next  few  years  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  average  plant  capacity. 
Changes  in  technology  and  the  need  to 
reduce  costs  by  economies  of  scale  will 
cause   many   firms  to  build  large  plants 


and  to  modernize  and  enlarge  old  ones. 
Many  small  plants  will  be  closed  because 
they  are  obsolete  or  cannot  compete 
successfully  with  newer  ones. 

Increases  in  average  plant  capacity 
and  fuller  utilization  of  capacity  that 
accompanied  past  reductions  in  plant  num- 
bers probably  aided  in  holding  down  costs. 
The  closing  of  a  plant  may  affect  the 
degree  of  competition  in  the  market  for 
a  product.  Though  the  number  of  plants 
in  most  of  the  food  industries  is  large 
compared  with  many  other  industries, 
the  number  in  some  local  areas  may  not 
be  adequate  to  insure  a  high  degree  of 
competition.  Much  more  information  than 
is  now  available  would  be  needed  to 
evaluate  the  effect  on  competition  of 
changes  in  the  number  of  plants. 

Fewer    Companies    in    Many  Industries 

The  number  of  companies  declined  from 
1947  to  1958  in  16  of  the  21  food  processing 
industries  for  which  data  are  available 
(table  8).  Decreases  ranged  from  6  percent 
in  the  macaroni  and  spaghetti  and  cane 
sugar  refining  industries  to  58  percent  in 
the  cereal  preparations  industry.  The 
number  of  plants  declined  in  all  but  1  of 
these  16  industries.  In  11,  plants  de- 
creased by  a  larger  number  than  com- 
panies. 

In  4  of  the  21  industries,  the  number 
of  companies  increased.  Increases  ranged 
from  8  percent  for  the  dehydrated  fruits 
and  vegetables  industry  to  232  percent 
for  the  poultry  dressing  industry. 

In  one  industry-- special  dairy  products-- 
the  number  of  companies  was  the  same 
in  1958  as  in  1947.  Data  for  this  in- 
dustry, however,  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable. 

Comparable  data  for  1958  and  1954  are 
available  for  4  other  industries  for  which 
1947  data  are  lacking.  The  number  of 
companies  and  plants  declined  in  the 
fluid  milk  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
industries,  and  increased  in  the  prepared 
meats  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
industries. 
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Some  companies  operated  plants  inmore  the  food  processing  industries  cannot  be 
than  one  of  these  industries.  For  that  obtained  by  adding  individual  industry 
reason,  the  total  number  of  companies  in  totals. 

Wholesale  Trade  in  Farm  and  Food  Products 


Assemblers  of  Farm  Products 

Assemblers  buy  or  receive  farm  prod- 
ucts directly  from  farmers.  Generally, 
they  ship  products  to  processors  or  to 
city  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  op= 
erated  by  assemblers  of  farm  food  prod- 
ucts increased  about  8  percent  from  1954 
to  1958,  after  declining  15  percent  from 
1948  to  1954  (table  10),  Assemblers 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  livestock 
had  more  establishments  in  1958  than  in 
1954  and  in  1948,  Those  handling  grain 
operated  more  in  1958  than  in  1954,  but 
fewer  than  in  1948,  But  assemblers  of 
dairy  products  and  poultry  and  eggs  had 
fewer  establishments  in  1958  than  in  1954, 
The  number  operated  by  each  type  of 
assembler  was  smaller  in  1954  than  in 
1948, 

Growth  in  the  volume  of  farm  food 
products  marketed  probably  was  a  major 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
assembler  establishments  from  1954  to 
1  958.  Farmers  marketed  increasing  quan- 
tities  of  grain,  meat  animals,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  milk. 
Dollar  sales  of  each  group  of  assembly 
establishments,  except  those  assembling 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  totaled  more 
in  1958  than  in  1954,  though  prices  of 
many  farm  products  declined  during  this 
period. 

Much  of  the  gain  in  the  total  number 
of  assembler  establishments  resulted 
from  the  increase  in  establishments  as- 
sembling grain.  The  need  for  increased 
storage  capacity  for  grain  held  under 
various  Federal  programs  accounted  for 
much  of  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
grain  assembly  establishments. 

Changes  in  producing  and  marketing 
practices  were  major  causes  of  the  decline 


in  the  number  of  establishments  handling 
dairy  and  poultry  products.  Decreased 
marketings  of  farm  -  separated  cream 
brought  the  closing  of  many  cream  re  = 
ceiving  stations.  An  increase  in  hauling 
of  whole  milk  directly  from  farms  to 
processing  plants  in  tank  trucks  lessened 
the  need  for  some  country  milk  assembly 
plants.  Increased  specialization  in  the 
production  of  poultry  has  caused  a  decline 
in  assembly  establishments.  Specialized 
poultry  producers,  who  have  thousands 
of  birds,  generally  sell  directly  to  a 
plant  rather  than  an  assembler.  Market- 
ings  of  poultry  and  eggs  have  decreased 
in  many  areas  where  there  are  few  if 
any  specialized  producers. 

Improvements  in  roads  and  motor 
trucks,  changes  in  marketing  practices 
and  in  producing  areas,  and  efforts  to 
reduce  costs  by  economies  of  scale  and 
technological  improvements  mainly  ac- 
counted for  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  assembler  establishments  from  1948 
to  1954, 

The  Wholesale  Food  Trade 

Dollar  sales  in  most  lines  of  the  whole- 
sale food  trade  increased  substantially 
from  1948  to  1954  and  from  1954  to  1958, 
(table  10),  Most  of  these  gains  resulted 
from  expansion  in  the  volume  of  products 
handled,  though  they  resulted  in  part 
from  rising  prices.  The  number  of  food 
wholesaling  establishments  increased. 

Among  the  merchant  wholesale  es- 
tablishments carrying  a  full  line  of 
groceries,  those  that  were  affiliated  with 
groups  of  retail  stores  increased  their 
sales  136  percent  from  1948  to  1958. 
These  wholesale  establishments  accounted 
for  62  percent  of  the  total  sales  of 
general  line  merchant  wholesale  es- 
tablishments   in    1958.      Sales   of  cash- 
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and- carry  establishments  (food  depots) 
in  1958  were  29  percent  larger  than  in 
1948,  but  they  made  up  only  a  little 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  total  for 
the  general  line  merchant  wholesalers,, 
Sales  of  other  general  line  merchant 
wholesalers  of  groceries  were  smaller 
in  1958  than  in  1948  and  accounted  for 
36  percent  of  the  total  sales,,  Total 
sales  increased  relatively  more  for 
specialty  line  than  for  general  line  grocery 
wholesalers  (as  a  group)  froml948  to  1958. 
Establishments  of  specialty  line  whole- 
salers increased  in  number  from  1948  to 
1958,  but  the  total  number  of  establish- 
ments operated  by  each  of  the  three 
types  of  general  line  merchant  whole- 
salers declined.  Dollar  sales  of  groceries 
made  by  merchandise  agents  and  brokers 
increased  by  a  smaller  percentage  than 
those  of  specialty  line  grocery  whole- 
salers. The  number  of  establishments 
operated  by  brokers  and  merchandise 
agents     handling     groceries  increased. 

Sales  of  groceries,  meats,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  by  manufacturers'  sales 


branches  and  offices  total  24  percent 
more  in  1958  than  in  1948,  but  the  number 
of  establishments  declined  9  percent. 
The  relatively  small  gain  in  sales  and 
the  decrease  in  establishments  resulted 
from  (1)  increased  distribution  in  large 
lots  directly  from  manufacturing  plants 
to  retailers*  warehouses  or  stores,  and 
(2)  more  extensive  use  by  food  manu= 
facturers  of  public  warehouses  and  the 
services  of  food  brokers. 

Merchant  wholesalers  who  specialized 
in  selling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  had 
about  the  same  volume  of  sales  in  1958 
as  in  1948,  The  failure  to  grow  probably 
resulted  in  part  from  increased  buying 
by  chainstores  from  country  assemblers 
and  farmers  rather  than  through  whole- 
salers. It  also  resulted  partly  from 
greater  use  of  brokers.  The  number  of 
brokers'  establishments  specializing  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  increased  and  their 
sales  went  up  45  percent  from  1948  to 
1958,  The  total  volume  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  sold  in  fresh  form  increased 
little,  if  any,  during  this  period. 


The  Retail  Food  Trade 


Grocery  Store  Numbers  and  Sales 


There  were  one-fourth  fewer  grocery 
stores  in  the  United  States  in  1958  than 
there  were  in  1948  (table  11),  The  average 
rate  of  decline  was  less  in  the  1954-58 
period  than  it  was  in  1948-54;  an  annual 
average  drop  in  store  numbers  of  2,5 
percent  in  1954-58  compares  with  3,6 
percent  in  the  earlier  period. 

Most  of  the  10-year  decrease  was 
in  stores  operated  by  single-unit  firms, 
but  the  rate  of  decline  was  just  as  great 
for  the  chains  operating  more  than  100 
stores,  16/  Firms  operating  4-10  stores 
reduced  total  store  number s  only  7  percent 
(table  11).  The  only  category  to  show  an 
increase    in  number  of  stores  consisted 


of  firms  with  51  to  100  stores;  a  rapid 
rise  after  1954  overcame  a  sharp  decline 
from  1948  to  1954,  resulting  in  a  net 
increase  of  3  percent  in  10  years.  The 
group  includes  many  rapidly  growing 
regional  chains  that  have  built  sales  both 
by  opening  new  stores  and  merging  with 
other  firms. 

Average  sales  per  grocery  store  more 
than  doubled  between  1948  and  1958,  even 
after  allowing  for  the  rise  in  food  prices. 
(See  cover  chart,)  Each  size  =  of=firm 
category  had  more  than  twice  the  average 
dollar  sales  per  grocery  store  in  1958 
that  it  had  in  1948  (table  11).  The 
group  that  exhibited  the  largest  advance 
was  the  51-100  store  group.  It  more 
than  quadrupled  its  average  sales  size 
and  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  list  in 
sales  per  store. 


16/  The — 32~^ercent  decline  in  number  of  single-unit  stores  is  reduced  to  about 
27~"percent  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  change  in  definition  of  establishment 
between  1948  and  1958  (see  footnote  2  to  table  U )»  This  compares  with  a  26  percent 
decline  in  stores  operated  by  chains  with  100  stores  or  more. 
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Total  sales  of  grocery  stores  increased 
by  three=fourths  (table  11),  while  retail 
food  prices  rose  by  one-seventh.  Sales 
of  stores  in  all  chain- size  groups  totaled 
more  in  1958  than  in  1948,.  but  a  large 
disparity  existed  in  the  rate  of  advance. 
Total  sales  of  stores  belonging  to  chains 
operating  51-100  stores  increased  nearly 
four  times,  but  stores  of  single-unit 
firms  failed  to  double  total  sales0  The 
51-100  store  category  combined  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  sales  per  store  with 
a  rise  in  numbers  of  stores. 

The   unequal  rise  in  sales  resulted  in 
a    shift    in   market    shares   from  single 
to  multi-unit  firms.    Sales  of  single-unit 
firms    were    reduced    to   47   percent  of 
total  grocery  store  sales  from  59  percent 
in  1948.     Firms  operating  between  2  and 
100    stores  obtained  21  percent  in  1958, 
up    sharply    from    14    percent    in  1948. 
Grocery  firms  with  more  than  100  stores 
increased   their    share   to    32  percent  of 
the  total  market  in  1958  from  27  percent 
in  1948.     The  percentage  of  total  grocery 
store  sales  made  by  chains  with  11  stores 
or  more  was  44  percent  in  1958,  up  from 
39    percent    in  1954   and    34  percent  in 
1948.        This    growth  followed   a  period 
of  relative  stability.     Chains  with  11  or 
more  stores  accounted  for  an  estimated 
33   percent   of  total  grocery  store  sales 
in  1939. 

Trade  sources  show  an  1 1  percent  in- 
crease between  1958  and  1961  in  number 
of  grocery  stores  operated  by  firms  with 
2  or  more  stores.  1 7/  Chains  in  each 
size  group  participated  in  the  rise  to 
about  the  same  degree.  Total  sales  of 
grocery  stores  rose  by  8  percent  between 
1958  and  I960  18/  Sales  of  grocery 
stores  belonging  to  firms  operating  11 
stores  or  more  increased  by  1 1  percent, 


so    the    market    share    obtained    by  this 
size  of  chain  increased  further. 

Total  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States  rose  by  18  percent  and  per  capita 
disposable  income  rose  by  41  percent 
between  1948  and  1958.  These  factors 
plus  a  16  percent  rise  in  food  prices 
(including  restaurant  prices)  largely 
account  for  a  40  percent  increase  in  total 
expenditures  on  food.  19/  The  much 
larger  rise  in  grocery  store  sales  (75 
percent)  was  partly  explained  by  a  slower 
rate  of  increase  in  sales  of  other  food 
stores  and  the  increase  in  nonfood  sales 
made  by  grocery  stores.  In  1959,  non- 
food sales  accounted  for  about  15  percent 
of  grocery  store  sales  and  alcoholic 
beverages  amounted  to  another  5 
percent.  20/ 

The  rise  in  average  sales  per  store 
is  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  closing 
of  small  stores.  In  addition,  new  stores 
are  larger.  A  sample  of  new  stores 
opened  in  I960  had  an  average  of  21,300 
square  feet  compared  with  13,500  square 
feet  for  a  sample  in  1953.  21_/  The  number 
of  items  carried  by  typical  grocery  stores 
rose  to  5,000  in  1958  from  3,000  in  1946 
according   to    another   trade  source.  22/ 

Specialized  Food  Stores 

Food  stores  other  than  grocery  stores 
(and  delicatessens)include  meat  and  fish 
(seafood)  markets,  fruit  stores,  vegetable 
markets,  candy,  nut  and  confectionery 
stores,  dairy  product  stores,  retail 
bakeries,  and  miscellaneous  food  stores. 
Their  number  amounted  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  stores 
classified  as  retail  food  stores  in  the 
1958  Census  of  Business  (table  11).  The 


17/  Directory  of  Supermarket  and  Grocery  Chains  (New  York:  Business  Guides, 
Inc.,  1958  and  1961  editions). 

J_8_/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Annual  Retail  Trade  Reports,  1958,  1959,  and  I960. 

19/  U.    S.    Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  U.  S.  Income 
ana  Output,  Nov.  1958  and  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July,  1961. 

"  20/  n  What  Customers  Spend  for  all  Products  Sold  in  Food  Stores  Food  Field 
Reporter,  Aug.  29,  I960. 

21/  Supermarket  Institute,  Facts  About  New  Supermarkets,  Chicago,  1953  and  1961. 

22/ Progressive  Grocer,  Facts  in  Grocery  Distribution,  New  York,  1959. 
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number  of  these  stores  declined  relatively- 
less  (6  percent)  between  1948  and  1958 
than  did  the  number  of  grocery  stores; 
however,  their  sales  did  not  increase 
nearly  as  much  (28  percent).  Much 
of  this  rise  is  accounted  for  by  the 
accompanying  increase  in  food  prices. 
Total  sales  of  specialty  food  stores  did 
not    increase    between    1958    and  I960. 

These  specialized  food  stores  are 
mostly  small,  independently  operated 
stores.  Their  average  sales  size  was 
smaller  than  that  of  the  average  single- 
unit  grocery  store  in  1958  (table  11). 
In  1948,  the  two  were  about  the  same 
size.  This  pattern  of  slow  growth  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  rise  in  total 
expenditures  on  food  and  the  even  more 
rapid  rise  in  sales  of  grocery  stores. 
Obviously,  these  specialized  food  stores 
are  not  maintaining  their  share  of  the 
total  food  market*  Their  market  has 
been  encroached  upon  by  grocery  stores, 
that  have  expanded  the  number  of  items 
they  carry.  Large  scale  supermarkets 
handle  many  of  these  items  for  a  lower 
margin  than  the  small  specialized  stores. 

Size  Groups  of  Grocery  Stores 

All  of  the  decline  in  total  number  of 
stores  between  1948  and  1958  was  con- 
centrated in  the  sales- size  group  grossing 
less  than  $100,000  annually  (table  12). 
Stores  in  all  larger  sales-size  groups 
increased,  with  the  greatest  gain  in  the 
group  selling  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
The  one-seventh  rise  in  food  prices 
between  1948  and  1958  moved  some  stores 
into  larger  size  groups  with  no  increase 
in  physical  volume,  but  this  effect  of 
inflation  is  overshadowed  by  the  big  in- 
crease in  number  of  large  size  stores. 
In  1958,  46  percent  of  all  grocery  store 
sales  were  made  by  stores  selling  more 
than  $1,000,000  each.  This  figure  cor- 
responds with  33  percent  in  1954  and 
only  12  percent  in  1948.  Of  the  stores 
grossing  more  than  $1,000,000  in  1958,  a 
fourth  had  sales  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 


Up  to  a  point,  average  sales  per  store 
rose    in   conjunction  with  an  increase  in 
number     of    stores    operated    per  firm 
(table    11).      Stores    operated  by  single- 
unit   firms   had  less   than   one- tenth  the 
average    sales    of    stores    belonging  to 
chains    with    11    stores    or   more.  But 
in    each   of  the    3    census   years  stores 
of  firms  operating  11-50  units  had  sub= 
stantially  the    same   average    sales  size 
as  did  the  two  larger  categories  of  chains. 
This    leveling    out    of   store    sales  size 
at  a  rather  small  size  of  chain  suggests 
that  most  with-in  store  scale  economies 
are   probably    realized   by  this  common 
size  of  store,  that  is,  somewhat  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  in  1958.    Chain  stores  have 
the  option  of  expanding  firm  size  by  either 
increasing    store  sizes  or  opening  more 
stores.        Thus,    the    choice   of   a  given 
size    by    various    groups    of    chains  is 
suggestive   of   efficient  store  size.  The 
rise    in  average  size  from  1948  to  1958 
indicates  that  the  efficient  size  has  been 
getting    rapidly    larger    over   time.  23/ 

Form  of  Organization  of  Grocery  Firms 

Corporations  operated  only  10  percent 
of  all  grocery  stores  in  the  United  States, 
though  they  accounted  for  58  percent  of 
total  sales  in  1958  (table  13).  Individual 
proprietorships  operated  77  percent  of  the 
stores  but  only  accounted  for  29  percent 
of  the  sales.  Partnerships  made  up  1 2 
percent  of  both  number  of  stores  and 
sales,  leaving  less  than  1  percent  of 
each  to  cooperatives  and  other  forms 
of  organization. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  grocery  stores  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000  in  sales  in  1958  were 
owned  by  corporations,  but  nine-tenths  of 
those  with  a  volume  of  less  than  $100,000 
were  owned  by  individual  proprietors 
(table  13).  More  than  one-third  of  the 
corporately  owned  grocery  stores  ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000  in  sales.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  stores  owned  by  in- 
dividual proprietors  grossed  less  than 
$100,000  in  1958,  compared  with9percent 


23/  For  the  development  of  this  concept  of  scale  economies,  see  G.  J.  Stigler, 
"The    Economies    of    Scale",    The   Journal   of   Law    and  Economics  (1958),  1:54-71. 
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Table  12. --Grocery   stores:      Number   and   total   sales,    by   sales-size  of 

stores,    1958,    1954  and   1948  1/ 


b   t  o 

res 

An  nual  sales 

:  Percentage 

per  store 

:  1958 

:          1954  : 

1948 

:  change, 

:    1948   -  1958 

Thousand  dollars 

:  Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Less   than  100  

:  175,581 

204, 880 

276,511 

-  37 

i  riA  inn 

iuu  -  zyy  

:        3  9,422 

40  ,  398 

36,222 

9 

300   -  499   

:  8,369 

7  ,  711 

6,197 

35 

500  -  999  

:  9,092 

7,507 

5  ,  360 

70 

1,000   or  more  

10.332 

6.242 

1.911 

441 

1  o  t  a  1    Lj  .  «  

:      242 , 796 

266 , 738 

3  2  6, 201 

-  26 

Sal 

e  s 

:     Mi  Hi  on 

Mil 1 i  on 

Mil 1 i  on 

:  dollars 

dol lar s 

dollars 

Percent 

Less   than  100  

:  6,290 

7  ,381 

8  ,564 

-  27 

100   -  299   

:  6,463 

6  ,523 

5,  774 

12 

300   -   499   , 

;          3  ,  227 

2  ,978 

2  ,391 

35 

500   -  999  

:  6,445 

5  ,  294 

3  ,  680 

75 

1,000    or  more  

:  18,757 

10 . 723 

2.  757 

580 

Total  _2/  

:  41,183 

32 , 899 

23,167 

78 

1_/  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  only  1958  includes  deli- 
catessens and  the  1948  definition  of  establishment  includes  more  small 
stores   than   does   1958   or   1954  definition    (see   footnote   2   to  table  11). 

2/   Includes   only   stores   operated   entire  yearc 

Compiled   from  Retail  Trade.   Census   of  Business,    1958,    1954  and  1948. 


of  the  stores  owned  by  corporations.  A 
relationship  thus  exists  between  sales- 
size  of  store  and  legal  form  of  organ- 
ization. 

Corporations  did  not  all  operate  chain 
stores  in  1958;  of  the  35,983  corporately 
owned  food  stores,  10,659  were  single 
units.  Similarly,  most  but ,  not  all  in- 
dividual, proprietorships  operated  single 
units.      In   1958,    102  food  stores  owned 


by  individual  proprietors  were  in  chains 
of  1 1  stores  or  more. 

Most  individual  proprietors  own  small 
stores.  Since  the  number  of  small  stores 
declined  sharply,  the  number  of  grocery 
stores  operated  by  individual  proprietors 
decline  32  percent  between  1948  and  1958. 
During  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
stores  operated  by  corporations  declined 
by  only  6  percent.  One  out  of  10  grocery 
stores  was  corporately  owned  in  1958, 
compared    with    1    out    of    13    in  1948. 
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Table  13. --Grocery   stores:     Number  and   total    sales,    by   legal   form  of 
organization  and   sales-size   group,    1958  1/ 


S  t 

ores 

Annual  sales 
per  store 

:    Individual  : 
:    proprietor- : 
ships  : 

Pa  rtn er  — 
ships 

'(  .  n  n  n  p  T  s  *f"  i  T7  o  c  * 

U  U  p  C  i.  CL  v  X  V  C  O 

and   others  ' 

Corporations 

Thousand  dollars 

:  Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Less   than  100  

:  158,466 

14,565 

217 

2,333 

100   -  299  

:  24,229 

10 ,391 

162 

4,  640 

300   -  499  

:  3,169 

2,196 

43 

2  ,961 

500   -   999 .  .... 

:          15  6  0 

1   3  7  5 

30 

6,127 

1,000   or  more  

:  391 

531 

33 

9.377 

Total    2^/ .  

:  187,815 

29  ,058 

485 

25 , 438 

X.      XS  9 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mill  ion 

dollars 

dollars 

dol lar s 

dollars 

Less   than  100  

5  ,  401 

742 

11 

137 

100   -   299  : 

3  ,823 

1  ,  746 

29 

866 

300  -   499  : 

1,197 

834 

16 

1,180 

500  -   999  : 

1  ,  031 

925 

20 

4,  469 

1,000   or  more.....: 

579 

868 

61 

17  .  250 

Total  _2/  : 

12 , 030 

5  ,114 

137 

23  ,902 

1/   Includes  delicatessens. 

2J  Stores   operated   entire  year. 

Compiled   from  Retail  Trade,   Census   of  Business,  1958. 


Table  Ik, --Sources   of   1958   sales   of   154  food   chains,    by   size   of  chain 


Number   of  :                     :  Percentage   distribution   of   1958   sales  among: 

stores   in  :      Number    :  Stores    in    :   New   stores:        Stores  : 

chain,    end  : of   chains:  operation    :        opened      :      acquired    :    All  stores 

of   1958        :  :      in   1953      :    since   1953:    since  1953:  


:  Number  Per c  en t  Percent  Percent  Percent 

11   -     50.  . .  .  :  117  62  31  7  100 

51   -  100....:  18  57  29  14  100 

101  -   500....:  13  53  32  15  100 

500   and   over.:  6  82  15  3  100 


Total  :        154  71  22  7  100 


Compiled  from  FTC  Economic  Inquiry  into  Food  Marketing.  Part  I,  1960, 
p.  105. 
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Acquisition  of  Stores 

One  hundred  and  fifty -four  food  chains 
reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  71  percent  of  their  total  1958  sales 
were  made  by  stores  owned  by  them  since 
1953  (table  14)„  Another  22  percent 
were  made  by  new  stores  opened  since 
1953,  and  the  remaining  7  percent  were 
made  by  stores  acquired  by  merger  or 
purchase  during  1953-58.  This  distri= 
bution  of  sales  emphasizes  the  magnitude 
of  new  store  construction  during  recent 
years.  No  data  are  available  showing  the 
volume  of  sales  of  the  stores  closed  or 
replaced  by  new  stores,,  The  largest 
chains  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
1958  sales  from  stores  operated  since 
1953,  and  the  smallest  percentage  of  sales 
from  newly  opened  and  acquired  stores. 
Merger  activity  was  the  strongest,  in 
terms  of  acquired  sales,  by  the  two  size 
groups  having  51-100  and  101-500  stores. 

Merger  activity  by  food  chains  was 
unusually  strong  during  1955-58.  The 
FTC  reported  1,678  food  stores  with  total 
annual  sales  of  $1.6  billion  were  acquired 
during  the  4  years.  24/  These  acqui- 
sitions represented  three-fourths  of  all 
those  reported  for  the  entire  1949-58 
period.  The  bulk  of  the  mergers  were 
centered  in  relatively  few  firms.  Between 
1949  and  1958  more  than  one-third  of 
the  merged  stores  were  acquired  by  two 
firms  and  two-thirds  were  acquired  by 
10  firms.  Of  the  1,474  stores  acquired 
by  these  10  firms,  279  had  been  sold  or 
closed  and  not  replaced  by  1958,  255 
had  been  replaced,  and  940  were  still 
being  operated.  The  large  proportion 
of  replacements  suggests  that  acquisitions 
of  smaller  firms  was  often  used  as  a 
method  of  gaining  entry  into  local  markets 
and  specific  locations. 


Wholesaler  Affiliated  Grocery  Stores 

Wholesale  firms  affiliated  with  grocery 
firms  include  (1)  those  that  sponsor 
grocery  stores  under  voluntary  contract- 
ual  agreements  to  purchase  regularly 
certain  supply  requirements  and  (2)  whole- 
sale firms  cooperatively  owned  by  patron 
stores.  Their  primary  purpose  is  to 
buy  merchandise  centrally,  so  their  mem- 
bers may  obtain  procurement  economies 
equivalent  to  those  obtainable  by  chain 
stores.  Some  groups  provide  certain 
other  services  such  as  joint  advertising 
and  managements  aids  on  a  service  fee 
basis. 

Retailer  affiliated  wholesalers  increas- 
ed  their  sales  more  rapidly  than  did 
any  other  group  of  merchant  wholesalers 
(table  10).  They  even  outpaced  retail 
sales  gains  made  by  all  grocery  stores 
between  1948  and  1958  (tables  10  and  11). 
Affiliated  wholesalers  departed  sharply 
from  the  pattern  exhibited  by  the  other 
general  line  wholesalers. 

The  FTC's  study  of  food  retailing  re- 
vealed that  26  percent  of  all  grocery 
stores  in  the  United  States  either  were 
members  of  a  cooperatively-owned  whole- 
sale firm  or  were  sponsored  by  a  whole- 
saler (table  11  and  15).  Cooperatively- 
owned  wholesalers  sold  to  only  a  few 
nonmembers,  but  sponsors  of  voluntary 
groups  sold  to  more  nonmembers  than 
members.  These  nonmembers  were  very 
small  accounts  but  they  made  up  two- 
fifths  of  the  sponsor's  total  sales  in 
1958.  The  bulk  of  the  affiliated  member- 
ship consisted  of  small  firms.  Only  36 
chains  having  11  or  more  stores  were 
affiliated  with  a  wholesaler.  25/  These 
chains   operated   a  total   of   991  stores. 


£V  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Economic  Inquiry  into  Food  Marketing,  Part  I, 
1960,  p.  128. 

25/    FTC,    Economic    Inquiry    into   Food   Marketing,    Part   I,  pp.  165-66  and  209. 
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Table  15  .--Affiliated  wholesalers   and  member   grocery  stores: 

Number  and   sales,    1958  1/ 


Type   of  wholesaler 

Affiliated  wholesalers    in   1958  : 
oneratiner   in:  • 

Member  stores 
1958 

1958          :        1954          :  1948 

Cooperatively  owned.. 
Total  

Number              Number              Number  : 
329                     227                    150  : 
143                    141                    131  : 

Number 
:  35,822 
33,007 

472                    368  281 

:  68,829 

Total  sales 

■Retail  sales  of 
:   member  stores 

:      in   195  8  2/ 

1958          :        1954          :  1948 

Cooperatively  owned.. 

Million           Million  Million 
:      dollars            dollars  dollars 

3,560                2,065  763 

:      2,031                1,209  544 

:  Million 
:  dollars 

:  9,000 

:  7,884 

:      5,591                3,274  1,307 

:  16,884 

1_/  Sample   consists   of   70   percent   of   the  affiliated  wholesalers  report- 
ing  to  Census    in   1958   and   33   percent   reporting   in   1948;    sales  varied  from 
107   percent   of   those  reported   to  the  Census    in   1958   to   59   percent   in  1948. 

2^/  Estimated  by  FTC   on   basis   of   reports   from  wholesale  groups. 

FTC  Economic   Inquiry   into  Food  Marketing,    Part   I,    1960,    pp.  159-235. 


Stores  affiliated  with  wholesalers  ac- 
counted for  39  percent  of  total  sales  of 
grocery  stores  in  1958,  as  estimated  by 
the  FTC  (tables  11  and  15).  This  per- 
centage added  to  the  44  percent  of  sales 
made  by  all  chains  with  11  stores  or 
more,  and  eliminating  duplication,  leaves 
about  one-fifth  of  total  sales  by  grocery 
firms  with  fewer  than  11  stores  and  not 
affiliated  with  a  wholesale  firm.  Pro- 
gressive  Grocer  estimated  that  affiliated 
stores  made  45  percent  of  total  grocery 
store  sales  in  1958  but  only  30  percent 
in  1948.  26/  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  chain  sales  rose  from  34  to  44  percent 
during  the  same  10  years.    These  trends 


point  to  a  rapid  decline  in  the  market 
share  of  independent  stores  not  affiliated 
with  a  wholesaler. 

The  large  share  of  retail  sales  made  by 
wholesaler  affiliated  stores,  however,  is 
not  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  degree 
of  concentration  in  procurement.  Affil- 
iated stores  obtain  only  about  one-third 
of  their  supply  requirements  through  their 
respective  affiliated  wholesalers.  These 
supplies  consist  largely  of  grocery  prod- 
ucts. The  bulk  of  their  other  require- 
ments are  bought  from  other  types  of 
wholesalers  or  purchased  directly  from 
processors. 


26/  General  stores  are  included  in  Progressive  Grocer  estimates,  accounting  for 
part  of  the  discrepancy  with  the  FTC  data,  see  Progressive  Grocer  (April,  1959, 
p.  F-18). 
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Most  affiliated  stores  are  quite  smallo 
Purchases  from  wholesalers  by  member 
or  sponsored  stores  averaged  approxi- 
mately $60,000  in  1958.  Fewer  than  5 
percent  of  these  stores  had  retail  sales 
exceeding  $1,000,000  in  1958.  27/  Nearly 
85  percent  had  annual  sales  of  less  than 
$375, 000o  For  this  reason,  economies 
obtained  by  member  s  through  group  buying 
are  partly  offset  by  high  costs  of  dis- 
tribution to  small  accounts,,  Nevertheless, 
the  rapid  expansion  of  this  form  of  organi- 
zation confirms  its  ability  to  meet  com- 
petition,, 

Future  Prospects  in  Food  Retailing 

The  affiliation  of  retail  grocery  stores 
with  wholesalers,  either  by  cooperative 
ownership  or  by  being  sponsored  by  a 
wholesaler,  represents  the  efforts  of  in- 
dependent grocers  to  compete  with  chain 
stores.  Economies  of  large  volume  pur- 
chasing are  thereby  obtained  and  passed 
on  to  member  or  sponsored  stores  in 
the  form  of  reduced  merchandise  costs. 
Large-volume  independent  stores  thus 
have   been   able   to   compete  effectively. 

Independent  grocers,  though  buying 
through  affiliated  wholesalers,  may  face 
a  declining  share  of  the  market  if  they 
are  not  large  enough  to  realize  low 
unit  costs  in  merchandising  and  selling. 
In  addition,  high  distribution  costs  of 
servicing  small  accounts  may  be  passed 
on  to  small  affiliated  stores.  Further- 
more,  small  stores  may  have  increasing 
difficulty  in  satisfying  group  membership 
requirements.  Many  of  the  nonaffiliated 
independents,  which  are  declining  rapidly 
in  number,  have  even  higher  purchasing 
costs.  High  costs  per  unit  resulting 
from  small  size  will  continue  to  place  this 
group  of  retail  grocers  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  larger  stores,  both  in- 
dependents and  chains. 


Local  and  regional  chains  are  likely  to 
continue  to  increase  their  share  of  the 
total  grocery  store  business.  This  rise 
will  probably  come  at  the  expense  of 
both  larger  and  smaller  firms.  Many 
examples  exist  of  their  past  growth  at 
the  expense  of  national  chains.  The 
corporate  form  of  organization  likely  will 
gain  in  popularity  as  small  chains  grow 
in  number  and  size.  Some  of  them  have 
found  affiliation  with  wholesalers  their 
best  method  of  obtaining  supplies. 

The  rise  in  share  of  market  taken  by 
chains  and  wholesaler  affiliated  independ- 
ents may  reduce  the  number  and  increase 
the  average  size  of  organizations  pur- 
chasing food  products.  However,  the 
reverse  may  also  occur.  Two-thirds  of 
supply  requirements  of  affiliated  stores 
are  obtained  either  directly  or  from 
independent  wholesalers.  Thus,  affiliated 
wholesalers  may  represent  new  competi- 
tors at  the  supplier  or  wholesale  levels 
of  the  market.  Likewise,  a  growing  chain 
shifting  to  direct  purchasing  may  inject 
new  competition  in  the  supplier  market. 

Total  sales  (in  constant  dollars)  of 
specialty  line  wholesalers  in  recentyears 
have  increased  nearly  as  much  as  have 
total  sales  of  food  stores.  Sales  gains 
of  specialty  line  grocery  and  meat  product 
wholesalers  have  exceeded  those  of  gro- 
cery stores.  Some  of  the  other  specialty 
wholesalers  have  not  had  parallel  growth 
and  the  nonaffiliated  full  line  wholesalers 
have  lost  a  big  piece  of  their  former 
market.  Suchtrends  suggest  that  retailers 
are  continuing  to  utilize  the  services  of 
certain  classes  of  wholesalers  while  by- 
passing others.  Specialization  in  whole- 
saling can  be  expected  to  continue  along- 
side the  trend  toward  affiliation  of  in- 
dependent grocery  stores  with  whole- 
salers. 


27/  FTC.  Economic  Inquiry  into  Food  Marketing,  Part  I,  p.  207. 
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FOOD  RETAILING  BY  DISCOUNT  HOUSES  l/ 


A  new  development  in  food  retailing  seems 
to  be  under  way:  Food  is  being  sold  by- 
discount  houses.  The  number  of  these 
houses  is  increasing  rapidly  with  the  volume 
of  food  sold  through  their  food  departments 
growing  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace. 
Although  few  trading  areas  have  beenpene- 
trated  and  relatively  few  discount  houses 
have  food  departments,  trade  estimates 
place  food  sales  by  discount  houses  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $2  billion  (about  4  percent 
of  total  retail  food  sales),  a  figure  that 
some  believe  may  quadruple  in  the  next 
4  years.  Food  retailers  and  wholesalers 
devoted  a  major  part  of  their  convention 
programs  in  1961,  to  discussions  of  dis- 
count operations- -their  own  or  their  com- 
petitors. 

Many  of  the  major  supermarket  chains 
are  entering  the  discount  field  by  acquiring 
groups  of  discount  outlets.  Some  are  ob- 
taining food  concessions  in  existing  general 
merchandise  discount  houses;  others  have 
obtained  a  limited  number  of  concessions 
on  a  pilot  basis  to  determine  whether  they 
will    enter    this   field   on   a  wider  basis. 

Originally,  the  discount  house  was  a 
small,  one  =  man  enterprise,  operating  inlow 
rent  quarters,  carrying  no  inventory,  with 
the  "I  can  get  it  wholesale"  appeal.  Today, 
most  discount  houses  are  modern,  attrac  = 
tive,  departmentalized,  retail  establish- 
ments, but  still  operating  with  the  appeal  of 
lower  prices.  Many  of  the  large,  well 
known  retail  organizations  are  now  entering 
this  field. 


The  operations  of  discount  houses  vary. 
Some  are  closed-door  businesses  in  which 
participants  are  eligible  for  membership 
either  by  payment  of  a  nominal  fee,  or 
by  status  in  a  group  such  as  government 
employees,  veterans,  union  members,  etc., 
or  both.  Others  are  open  to  all.  Some  dis- 
count houses  handle  limited  lines  of  mer- 
chandise such  as  clothing  or  electrical 
appliances;  others  carry  a  wide  assortment 
of  lines  comparable  to  those  of  suburban 
branches  of  department  stores.  Many  of 
the  larger  discount  houses  include  sub- 
stantial supermarket  operations.  Some 
discount  houses  operate  their  food  departs 
ments  as  a  concession,  others  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  discount  house. 

At  present  ownership  of  a  discount  house, 
method  of  operation,  and  form  of  organ- 
ization are  diverse.  Some  discount  houses 
are  individual  units,  operated  as  single 
proprietorships,  partnerships  or  corpo- 
rations. Others  are  operated  by  chain= 
like  organizations,  which  build  discount 
centers,  sell  the  concessions,  and  operate 
as  a  management  group  performing 
functions  such  as  advertising,  personnel 
management,  public  relations,  accounting, 
protection,  and  property  management. 
Some  are  multi=unit  discount  organizations 
owned  by  food  supermarket  chains,  and, 
more  recently,  by  some  of  the  major 
variety  and  department  store  chains,  that 
use  a  different  name  for  the  discount 
houses. 


1_/  Prepared  by  Martin  Leiman  and  Martin  Kriesberg,  marketing  specialists, 
Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service.  This  article  is  based 
on  a  preliminary  study  of  the  impact  of  retail  food  operations  by  discount  houses, 
which  included  a  review  of  literature  in  the  field  of  discounting;  interviews  with 
wholesalers,  supermarket  operators,  retailers,  discount  house  operators;  and  ob- 
servations in  representative  types  of  discount  house  retail  food  operations. 
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Size  and  Nature  of  Discount  House  Food  Operations 


Food  departments  in  some  discount 
houses  carry  a  greater  variety  and  assorts 
ment  of  food  items  than  conventional  super- 
markets. Some,  however,  limit  themselves 
largely  to  items  with  rapid  turnover.  Many 
discount-house  food  departments  do  two 
or  three  times  the  dollar  volume  of  con= 
ventional  supermarkets,,  However,  unlike 
conventional  supermarkets,  discount  food 
departments  do  not  as  a  rule  carry  such 
nonfood  items  as  soft  goods,  hardware,  or 
household  goods,  and  health  and  beauty 
aids,  since  these  items  are  stocked  in 
other  departmentso  When  discount  food 
sales  are  considered  on  a  departmental 
basis,  i.e.  grocery,  produce,  and  meat, 
a  higher  percentage  of  business  is  done 
in  the  perishable  departments  than  in  con- 
ventional supermarkets.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  absence  of  nonfood  items  in  the 
total  sales  figure  used  in  computing  the 
percentage  of  grocery  sales  of  the  discount 
house,  whereas  these  items  are  considered 
to  be  groceries  in  conventional  super- 
markets. In  addition,  the  pricing  policies 
of  discounters  may  encourage  greater 
purchases  of  perishables- -fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  meats—that  generally  have 
a  more  elastic  demand  with  respect  to 
price  at  retail  than  do  non-perishables. 
Although  soft  goods  and  other  nonfood 
merchandise  are  not  included  in  discount 
center  food  departments,  annual  sales  for 
food  departments  often  exceed  $2.5  million. 
Furthermore,  in  many  discount  centers 
the  food  department  accounts  for  25  per- 
cent   of    the    total    dollar    sales  volume. 

Some  conventional  supermarket  chains 
have  gone  into  discount  operations  by 
enlarging  their  nonfood  departments  in 
selected  new  stores;  in  these  instances, 
the  food  department  occupies  about  50 
percent  of  the  store  sales  area,  and  food 
sales  are  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  dollar  volume.  Thus,  sales  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space  are  higher 
for  the  food  department.  It  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  greater  sales  volume  of 
food  items  relative  to  space  occupied, 
results  from  a  faster  rate  of  turnover, 
since  unit  value  is  generally  greater 
for  nonfoods  than  for  food  items. 


Little  information  is  available  on  how 
efficiently  food  departments  of  discount 
houses  are  operated.  Inspection  of  dis  = 
count  house  supermarkets  reveals  wide 
differences  in  handling  methods  and  facil- 
ities, work  organization  and  scheduling, 
inventory  control  and  space  management, 
etc.,  that  may  in  part  reflect  the  oper- 
ating experience  of  the  owners.  Oper- 
ating ratios  such  as  sales  per  manhour 
and  labor  costs  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
are  not  now  available.  Nor  is  there 
good  information  on  prices  and  margins 
for  items  sold  in  discount  houses  to 
compare  with  information  of  this  type 
for  the  same  or  like  items  sold  in  con- 
ventional supermarkets. 

Many  operators  of  food  departments 
in  discount  centers  have  used  mass  display 
and  marked  price  reductions  to  create 
the  same  image  and  consumer  enthusiasm 
that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the 
supermarket.  Retailers  who  operate  both 
conventional  and  discount  house  super- 
markets indicate  that  mass  displays  in 
discount  centers  account  for  greater  unit 
sales  than  similar  displays  in  conventional 
supermarkets.  They  also  indicate  that 
though  the  shopper  may  have  been  drawn 
to  the  discount  house  by  its  bargain 
image;  once  she  starts  her  trip  through 
the  discount  house  supermarket's  aisles 
she  is  not  aware  of,  or  concerned  with 
prices  for  individual  items. 

Loss  leader  merchandising  is  part  of 
the  discount  house  food  operation,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
these  departments  as  a  whole  are  being 
operated  at  a  loss  to  generate  traffic 
and  sales  for  the  nonfood  departments. 
Moreover,  if  food  sales  represent  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  total  discount  house 
sales,  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate 
the  food  department  at  a  loss  in  the  long 
run.  Such  a  loss  could  not  be  recouped 
from  sales  of  nonfood  items  sold  at 
discount  prices.  Furthermore,  consumer 
awareness  of  nonfood  prices,  especially 
for  appliances,  of  other  discounters  and 
low  margin  distributors,  lessens  the  pos~ 
sibility  of  higher  margins. 
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Several  factors  combine  to  indicate  that 
the  discount  house  supermarket  could 
have  lower  operating  costs  than  conven= 
tional  supermarketso  First,  the  use  of 
less  pretentious  interior  decor  and  the 
trimming  of  such  services  as  'sKiddie 
Korners"  and  the  special  service  meat 
window,  tend  to  lower  costs0  Second, 
consumer  purchases  in  discount  houses 
tend  to  be  larger;  hence  costs  associated 
with  each  customer  transaction  are  a 
smaller  proportion  of  sales0  Third,  the 
use  of  cut-case  or  tray-pack  methods  of 
shelf  stocking,  which  appear  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  discounters  than  to  con- 
ventional supermarket  operators,  could 
help  lower  discount  house  supermarket 
labor  costs.  Fourth,  the  retail  cost  for 
the  discount  house  supermarket  may  be 
less  than  similar  costs  for  conventional 
supermarkets  because  of  sharing  certain 


costs  with  other  occupants  of  the  building 
that  are  associated  with  economies  of 
scale.  Fifth,  many  slow  moving  and  high 
mark=up  nonfood  items  are  not  handled; 
thus,  overhead  costs  incurred  by  stocking 
these  items  are  avoided0  In  addition, 
advertising  costs  for  closed-door  discount 
houses  may  be  les  s  than  comparable  costs 
for  conventional  supermarkets,.  Adver- 
tising by  closed-door  discount  houses  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  bulletins  mailed 
once  or  twice  per  month,  with  the  costs 
shared  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
center.  In  contrast,  most  conventional 
supermarkets  advertise  one  or  more 
times  per  week  in  newspapers  and/or 
radio,  television,  and  other  forms  of 
paid  media.  This  apparent  cost  advantage 
does  not  usually  apply  to  food  departments 
in  open=door  discount  centers.  Most  of 
these  firms  follow  the  same  advertising 
procedures  as  conventional  supermarkets. 


Impact  on  Traditional  Marketing  Patterns 


Food  trade  publications,  advertising, 
and  other  business  papers  have  published 
numerous  articles  on  discounting.  Most 
of  these  articles  have  discussed  firms 
that  were  entering  the  field  and  the 
manner  of  their  entry.  Little  has  been 
published  on  the  economics  of  discount 
firm  operation  or  the  economic  impact 
of  food  retailing  in  this  form.  The 
tenor  of  remarks  by  various  trade  spokes  = 
men  is  that  discount  houses  are  here 
to  stay,  that  they  are  a  means  of  mass 
low  cost  distribution,  and  that  they  will 
show  phenomenal  growth.  Many  also 
contend  that  discount  houses  are  filling 
the  gap  left  by  supermarkets  as  they 
moved  from  low  cost  distribution  to  higher 
cost,  nonprice  competitive  practices. 
These  business  analysts  say  that  discount 
houses  will  go  through  a  similar  cycle 
of  increasing  costs,  and  hence  will  in 
turn  be  vulnerable  to  a  new  type  of  low 
cost  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  operators 
of  conventional  supermarkets  who,  de spite 
acquiring  substantial  discount  operations, 
still  have  reservations  about  discounting 


They  question  (1)  the  long-run  consumer 
reaction  to  discounting;  (2)  the  profit 
potentials  of  retail  food  discount  oper- 
ations; and  (3)  whether  the  leased  depart- 
ments arrangement,  typical  of  many 
discount  houses,  is  a  weakness  that  might 
contribute  to  the  failure  of  enterprises 
of  this  nature.  Similarly,  a  leading  grocery 
wholesaler,  selling  to  conventional  super- 
markets, smaller  food  outlets,  and  dis- 
counters, stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  discounters  in  his  trading  area  can 
offer  price  reductions  sizable  enough  to 
capture  a  large  percentage  of  the  busines  s 
in  the  long  run.  Contrary  to  this  view 
was  the  alarm  expressed  by  a  progres° 
sive  voluntary- group  wholesaler,  whose 
affiliated  stores  are  faced  with  con= 
siderable  discount  house  competition,  over 
their  ability  to  meet  discount  house  price 
competition  and  still  operate  at  a  profit. 

If  the  discount  houses  achieve  the  food 
sales  volume  projected  by  some  trade 
sources  --  $8  billion  in  1966  they 
will  have  an  important  influence  on  tra= 
ditional  patterns  of  food  distribution.  At 
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this  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
count house  field,  and  consumer  attitudes, 
images  and  reactions,  these  developments 
appear  likely:  (1)  Discount  houses  gen- 
erally will  attract  consumers  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  services  for  low 
priceso  This  will  have  varying  effects 
on  conventional  food  outlets  withintrading 
areas,  depending  on  the  images  they  have 
created  in  their  customers,  (2)  Com- 
petition in  the  retail  food  field  will  grow 
as  some  of  the  large  variety  and  depart- 
ment store  chains  establish  discount  units 
with  full-scale  supermarket  operations,, 
(3)  As  price  competition  between  dis- 
counters and  conventional  supermarkets 
intensifies,  both  will  be  forced  to  operate 


either  more  efficiently  or  to  exert  price 
pressure  back  to  the  growers  and  proc- 
essors, (4)  As  supermarket  firms 
appraise  the  implications  of  discount 
houses  and  experiment  with  different 
forms  of  discount  operation,  there  will 
be  a  slowdown  in  the  construction  of  new 
conventional  supermarkets,  (5)  Discount 
houses  will  move  into  low  population 
density  trading  areas,  where  retail  devel= 
opment  has  been  slight,  inasmuch  as  they 
attract  people  from  a  much  larger  trading 
area  than  do  conventional  retail  outlets. 
This  will  affect  small  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  nonurban  areas  who  have  been 
relatively  free  from  this  kind  of  com- 
petition. 
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Table  16      Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  October-December  1961  1/ 


Product  2/ 

1 

I            Farm  equivalent 
:     .  .      - 

'    Retail  unit 

:  Retail 
:  cost 

Gross 

farm 

value 

Byproduct 
allowance 

Net 
,  farm 
value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer1 s 
share 

......  ..   

: 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

-1     r\\.  Q  Q1-1 

:     1,  040.  by 

- — 

— 

398.38 

650. 51 

38 

5  , 
:  276.73 

141. 25 

135.48 

51 

■ 

:  202.98 

... 

90.41 

112.57 

45 

:  Average 

:         85  .47 

: 

:  quantities 

51.51 

33.96 

60 

:  purchased 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

:      Farm  produce  equivalent 

:      per  urban 

i  168.26 

. :         to  products  bought 

:    wage— earner 

30.31 

137.95 

18 

. :         by  urban  families 

:  and 

25.77 

3.05 

22.72 

14 

:  clerical- 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . 

• : 

:  worker 

:  226.86 





65.14 

l6l. 72 

29 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

:  family 

:  129.55 

42.83 

86.72 

33 

:        in  1952 

:  63.96 

18.41 

45.55 

29 

Processed  fruits  and 

: 

»  I 

:  97.32 



 . 

22.30 

75.02 

23 

■ ; 

:  43.76 





12.64 

31.12 

29 

: 

:         2*.  83 

7.13 

37. 70 

16 

: 
. 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

. :2.16  lb.  Choice  grade  cattle 

:  Pound 

i  78.9 

49-9 

4.5 

45.4 

33-5 

58 

.  :2.38  lb.  lamb 

:  Pound 

:  66.1 

36.5 

6.2 

30.3 

35.8 

46 

. :2.13  lb.  hogs 

:  Pound 

:  58.9 

35.0 

4.3 

30.7 

28.2 

52 

. : Cream  and  whole  milk 

:  Pound 

s  76.3 

— 



53.8 

22.5 

71 

■:Milk  for  American  cheese 

:    l/2  pound 

:  36.3 

— 



15.1 

21.2 

42 

.: Cream  and  milk 

:    1/2  gallon 

:  86.2 





4/23.3 

62.9 

27 

. :Milk  for  evaporating 

:  14- 1/2  ounce  can 

:  15.8 

— 



6.4 

9.4 

4l 

Milk,  fluid   

.  :Vholesale  fluid  milk 

:  Quart 

!  25.7 

11.1 

14.6 

43 

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook 

:1.37  lb.  broilers 

:  Pound 

:  36.1 

— 



17.9 

18.2 

50 

. :1.03  doz. 

:  Dozen 

:  55.8 

— 



37.1 

18.7 

66 

Bread,  white 

: 

,: Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

:  Pound 

:  21.0 



— 

3.0 

18.0 

14 

. :  .882  lb.  wheat 

Pound 

:  — 

2.7 

•  3 

2.4 

— 

11 

. :1.38  lb.  wheat 

:  Pound 

:  30.2 

4.3 

.5 

3.8 

26.4 

13 

. :1.57  lb.  white  corn 

:      12  ounces 

:  26.8 

3-7 

1.0 

2.7 

24.1 

10 

.  :1.3-i  lb.  white  corn 

:  Pound 

:         13  .4 

3.1 

.3 

2.8 

10.6 

21 

. :6 . 9  lb .  wheat 

:      5  pounds 

:  55.7 

21.6 

2.5 

19.1 

36.6 

34 

.  :2.31  lb.  oats 

:     18  ounces 

:  22.5 

4.6 

.7 

3.9 

18.6 

17 

,  :1.03  lb.  apples 

Pound 

:  13.3 

5.1 

8.2 

38 

:1.0£  grapefruit 

Each 

!  l4.0 

2.1 

11.9 

15 

tX.OA  lb.  lemons 

Pound 

:  19.3 

... 

— 

4.2 

15.1 

22 

:1.0£  dos.  oranges 

Dozen 

i  77.7 

23.1 

54.6 

30 

! 

:  1.09  lb.  snap  beans 

Found 

:  22.7 



— 

8.4 

14.3 

37 

:  1.10  lb.  cabbage 

Pound 

8.0 



— 

1.9 

6.1 

24 

:  1.06  lb.  carrots 

Pound 

ill-.  8 



3.5 

11.3 

24 

:  1.11  lb.  celery 

Pound 

:  13.8 



— 

4.0 

9-8 

29 

:  1.41  lb.  lettuce 

Head 

17.4 

IT  1. 
5.4 

12. 0 

31 

:  1.06  lb.  onions 

Pound 

10.0 

3-5 

6.5 

35 

:10./,2  lb.  potatoes 

10  pounds 

56.0 

— 

— 

12.8 

43.2 

23 

Pound  : 

14.4 



1.  0 

4.0 

9.6 

33 

:  1.18  lb.  tomatoes  : 

Pound  : 

26.7 

— 

9.0 

17.7 

34 

:5.83  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for 

:  canning  s 

46  ounce  can 

48.7 

— 

17.8 

30.9 

37 

:1.39  lb.  Calif,  cling  ; 

No.  2-1/2  can  • 

32.5 



6.4 

26.1 

20 

:  .35  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans  : 

16  ounce  can  : 

14.8 

2.1 

12.7 

14 

:2..i9  lb.  sweet  corn  : 

No.  303  can  ; 

20.5 

— 

--- 

2.3 

18.2 

11 

:  .69  lb.  peas  for  canning  : 

No.  303  can  : 

22.2 



— 

2.9 

19.3 

13 

:1.84  lb.  tomatoes  for  : 

:  processing  : 

No.  303  can  : 

15.9 

— 

— 

2.7 

13.2 

17 

Orange  juice  concentrate,  frozen:3.05  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for  : 

:  frozen  concentrated  juice  : 

6  ounce  can  : 

24.2 

— 

— 

11.8 

12.4 

49 

:  .51  lb.  strawberries  for  : 

:  processing  : 

10  ounces  : 

27.1 

— 

6.0 

21.1 

22 

:  .71  lb.  beans  for  : 

:  processing  : 

9  ounces  : 

22.6 

— 

— 

4.2 

18.4 

19 

:  .70  lb.  peas  for  freezing  : 

10  ounces  : 

20.5 

3.1 

17.4 

15 

:1.00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans  : 

17.2 

6.0 

11.2 

35 

:  .97  lb.  dried  prunes  : 

Pound  : 

41.8 

17.3 

24.5 

41 

: Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  : 

:  milk  : 

Pound  : 

28.9 

8.4 

20.5 

29 

:1.77  lb.  peanuts  : 

Pound  : 

56.0 

19.7 

36.3 

35 

. Cottonseed,  soybeans,  sugar,: 

:  and  eggs  : 

Pint  : 

38.3 

7.2 

31.1 

19 

: Soybeans  and  cottonseed  : 

3  pounds  : 

90.7 

29.7 

61.0 

33 

:  1.90  lb.  com  : 

2U  ounces  : 

27.1 

3.3 

.8 

2.5 

24.6 

9 

:37.01  lb.  sugar  beets  : 

5  pounds  : 

58.2 

20.7 

1.0 

5/19.7 

5/38.5 

1/34 

y  The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sources  of  price  data  are  given  in  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreeds  for  Food  Products,"  D.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 


M  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.    For  example,  the  meat  nroducts  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 

3/  Market  basket  total  may  differ  from  sum  of  product  group  totals  because  of  rounding  of  averages. 
5/  Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 

5_/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producers  was  24.1  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  35.8  cents, 
and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  41  percent. 
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Table  17. 


Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost  and  f»Tm  value,  October  -  December  1961,  July  -  September  1961, 
October  -  December  i960,  and  1947-49  average  l/ 


Net  farm  value  3/ 


Product  2/ 


Retail  unit 


Retail 

cost  s 

tPercentage  change: 

:  Oct.- 

July- 

Oct.- 

:  Oct. -Dec.  1961  : 

:  Dec. 

:  Sept. 

Dec. 

1947-49:          from  -  : 

:  1961 

.  1961 

i960 

average:  July-    :  Oct.-  : 

y 

:            :  Sept.     :  Dec.  : 

:  1961     :  I960  : 

Oct.- 

July- 

:  Oct.-  ' 

Dec. 

•  Sept. 

•  Dec. 

1961 

1961 

:  i960 

Percentage  change 

:  Oct. -Dec.  1961 
1947-49:          from  - 
average:  July-    :  Oct.- 
:  Sept.     s  Dec. 
 I  1260_ 


Market  basket  5/  ,  : ) 

:) 

Meat  products  :) 

Dairy  products  :l 

: )    Averag  e 

Poultry  and  eggs  :)quantities 

:)  purchased 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  ingredients  ........ 

Grain  


All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . : 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Fresh  vegetables  : 

Processed  fruits  and  : 
vegetables  : 


Fats  and  oils 


Miscellaneous  products 


per  urban 
wage— earner 
and 
clerical- 
worker 
family 
in  1952 


Beef  (Choice  grade) 
Lamb  (Choice  grade) 
Pork  (retail  cuts)  . 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Butter  :  Pound 

Cheese,  American  process   :    l/2  pound 

Ice  cream   :    l/2  gallon 

Milk,  evaporated  :14£  ounce  can 

Milk,  fluid   :  Quart 


Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook: 
Eggs  : 


Pound 
Dozen 


Bread ,  whi  te  : 

All  ingredients  :  Pound 

Wheat  :  Pound 

Crackers,  soda  :  Pound 

Com  flakes   :  12  ounces 

Com  meal  ....:  Pound 

Flour,  white   :  5  pounds 

Rolled  oats  :  18  ounces 


Apples 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Oranges  ... 


Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 


Beans,  green   :  Pound 

Cabbage  :  Pound 

Carrots   :  Pound 

Celery  :  Pound 

Lettuce   :  Head 

Onions   :  Pound 

Potatoes   :  10  pounds 

Sweetpotatoes   :  Pound 

Tomatoes   :  Pound 

0ran?e  juice,  canned   :  46  ounce  can 

Peaches,  canned  :No.  2-1/2  can 

Beans  with  pork,  canned  :  16  ounce  can 

Com,  canned  :  No.  303  can 

Peas,  canned   :  No.  303  can 

Tomatoes,  canned  :  No.  303  can 

Orange  Juice  concentrate,  frozen:  6  ounce  can 

Strawberries,  frozen  :  10  ounces 

Beans,  green,  frozen   :  9  ounces 

Peas,  frozen  :  10  ounces 


Dried  beans  (navy) 
Dried  prunes  


Pcund 
Pound 


Margarine,  colored  :  Pound 

Peanut  butter  ...:  Pound 

Salad  dressing  ....:  Pint 

Vegetable  shortening   :  3  pounds 

Com  sirup  :  24  ounces 

Sugar  :  5  pounds 


Dollars 

1048.89 
276.73 
202. 98 

85.47 
168.26 


226.86 
129.55 
63.96 

97.32 

43.76 

44.83 

Cents 

78.9 
66.1 
58.9 

76.3 
36.3 
86.2 
15.8 
25.7 

36.1 
55.8 

21.0 

30.2 
26.8 
13.4 
55.7 
22.5 

13.3 
14.0 
19-3 
77-7 

22.7 
8.0 
14.8 
13.8 
17.4 
10.0 

56.0 
14.4 
26.7 

48.7 
32.5 
14.8 
20.5 
22.2 
15.9 

24.2 
27.1 
22.6 
20.5 

17.2 

41.8 

28.9 
56.0 
38.3 
90.7 

27.1 
58.2 


Dollars     Dollars  Dollars    Percent    Percent    Dollars     Dollars    Dollars  Dollars    Percent  Percept 


106l.l4  4/1065.18  940.09 
273.91  278 
201.67  203 
84.33  99 

167.43  166 


-1 


398.38   4/399-95  4/417.18   466.02  6/ 


-5 


244.78 
147.07 
67.69 

97.71 

44.09 

44.92 


20.9 
8.9 
15.9 
13.3 
16.6 
11.6 
64.0 
8/18.2 
25.7 

48.7 
33-1 
14.9 
21.0 
22.1 
15.9 

24.3 
27.0 
22.9 
20.3 

17.0 
41.8 

29.2 
55.7 
38.0 
92.3 

27.0 
58.6 


67.04 
94.68 
41.32 
44.51 


256.08 

1 

-1 

141.25 

4/138 

87  4/144.99 

170.90 

2 

-3 

169.28 

1 

6/ 

90.4l 

89. 

14 

4/92.40 

91.66 

1 

-2 

117.01 

1 

-14 

51.51 

49 

56 

4/63.32 

80.69 

4 

-19 

121.96 

6/ 

1 

30.31 

4/29 

93 

4/28. 37 

34.97 

1 

7 

22.72 

5/22 

24 

5/21.16 

24.96 

2 

'  '-f 

184.63 

-7 

-2 

65.14 

4/72. 

52 

4/69.00 

60.93 

-10 

-6 

103.91 

-12 

-5 

42.83 

49 

86 

"4/49.44 

42.91 

-14 

-13 

53.17 

-6 

-5 

18.41 

21. 

48 

5/20.83 

22.97 

-14 

-12 

6/ 

3 

22.30 

4/22. 

66 

4/19-56 

-2 

14 

52.21 

-1 

6 

12.64 

4/12. 

73 

11.97 

19.84 

-1 

6 

38.37 

6/ 

1 

7.13 

4/7 

20 

4/7.13 

7.03 

-1 

0 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

CentB 

76.9 

79-9 

68.5 

3 

-1 

45.4 

65.2 

69.5 

63.9 

1 

-5 

30.3 

60.1 

59.0 

59-4 

-2 

6/ 

30.7 

76.3 

76.4 

79.4 

0 

6/ 

53.8 

36.2 

35.6 

29.8 

6/ 

2 

15.1 

86.2 

86.4 

0 

6/ 

7/23.3 

15.9 

15.8 

13.7 

-1 

0 

6.4 

25.4 

25.8 

20.1 

1 

6/ 

ll.l 

36.7 

4l.l 

-2 

-12 

17.9 

54.0 

65.7 

66.7 

3 

-15 

37.1 

20.9 

20.8 

13.5 

P 

1 

3.0 

2.4 

29.1 

29.0 

4 

4 

3.8 

26.7 

25.9 

17.1 

6/ 

3 

2.7 

13.3 

13.1 

11.8 

1 

2 

2.8 

55-9 

55.9 

48.4 

6/ 

6/ 

19.1 

22.5 

22.2 

14.5 

0 

1 

3.9 

20.6 

14.2 

11.9 

-35 

-6 

5.1 

15.4 

15.5 

8.5 

-9 

-10 

2.1 

18.8 

21.5 

17.7 

3 

-10 

4.2 

81.7 

83.O 

46.6 

-5 

-6 

23.1 

Cents 

42.2 
31.8 
33-2 


Cents      Cents     Percent  Percent 


4/46.8 
5/32.1 
31.6 


4/53-7 
15.0 

4/7/23.3  4/1/23.3 
6.4  6.5 


4/54.6 
~  15.8 


10.9 


17.0 
35-9 


11.3 

4/21.4 
5/46.2 


48.5 
44.2 
39.7 

59.3 

16.0 

7.1 
10.6 


48.0 


6/ 
1 
0 
0 
2 

5 
3 


-3 
-6 
-3 

-1 
-4 

0 

-2 

-2 

-16 
-20 


23.5 
8.0 
14.5 
13.2 
16.9 
8.6 
66.4 
13.2 
28.4 

42.9 
33-6 
14.8 
19.7 
21.5 
16.0 

23..O 
27.0 
23.1 
20.5 

16.6 
40.2 

27.0 

55.5 
36.0 
83.9 

26.7 
59.4 


21.1 
6.9 
11.1 

14.5 
8.4 
51.9 
11.6 


31.5 

16.7 
21.4 
14.2 


19.9 
23.1 

39.7 

37.8 
105.6 


48.4 


9 

-10 
-7 

4 
5 

-14 
-12 
-21 

4 
0 

-2 
-1 
-2 

6/ 

0 

6/ 

ii 
-1 

1 

1 
0 

-1 
1 
1 
-2 

6/ 
-1 


-3 

0 
2 

5 
3 

16 
-16 
9 

-6 

14 
-3 
0 
4 
3 
-1 

5 

6/ 
-2 

0 

4 
4 

7 
1 
6 


1 
-2 


8.4 
1.9 
3.5 
4.0 
5-4 
3.5 
12.8 
4.8 
9.0 

17.8 
6.4 
2.1 
2.3 
2.9 
2.7 

11.8 
6.0 
4.2 
3.1 

6.0 
17-3 

8.4 
19.7 

7.2 
29.7 

2.5 
19.7 


3.0 

2.8 

3.3 

0 

7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.7 

0 

4 

3.8 

3-6 

0 

6 

2.6 

2.2 

3.2 

4 

23 

2.7 

2.3 

3.6 

4 

22 

4/18.8 

4/17.9 

21.0 

2 

7 

3.9 

3-6 

4.9 

0 

8 

5.7 

4/5-8 

4.4 

-11 

-12 

3.5 

2.7 

1.4 

-4o 

-22 

4.7 

6.4 

5.7 

-11 

-34 

27.6 

30.3 

12.6 

-16 

-24 

9.2 

9-6 

9.3 

-9 

-12 

2.7 

1.8 

1.9 

-30 

6 

4.2 

3.9 

4.0 

-17 

-10 

4.0 

3.2 

0 

25 

5-6 

6.6 

6.3 

-4 

-18 

3-9 

1.6 

3.7 

-10 

119 

17.5 

4/20.1 

25.6 

-27 

-36 

4/8/5.0 

"  4.5 

4.8 

-4 

7 

9-6 

8-9 

-6 

1 

19.3 

14.1 

-8 

26 

4/5-8 

5.3 

5.3 

10 

21 

2.1 

1.9 

0 

11 

4/2.3 

2.3 

2.7 

0 

0 

3-0 

3.0 

3.0 

-3 

-3 

4/2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

8 

13 

11.8 

8.6 

0 

37 

6.4 

4/7-4 

-6 

-19 

4/4.3 

Tf/4.4 

-2 

-5 

3.o 

2.9 

3 

7 

6.0 

5-3 

9.7 

0 

13 

18.7 

18.0 

8.8 

-7 

-4 

8.5 

7-7 

12.2 

-1 

9 

18.4 

18.3 

7 

8 

4/7.2 

6.6 

10.0 

0 

9 

30.0 

27.4 

46.2 

-1 

8 

2.8 

2.5 

-11 

0 

4/19.8 

4/20.2 

19.4 

-1 

-2 

741,  1957. 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table 
addition  to  carcase  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 
2/  Gross  fern  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 


n  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 

For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of  beef  in 


I 


Most  retail  cost  figures  for  July- September  1961  have  been  revised;  figures  in  other  columns  revised  as  indicated. 

Sum  of  product  groups  may  differ  slightly  from  market-basket  total  because  of  rounding  of  averages. 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 

2-month  average. 
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Table  18—  Fam  food  products:    Farm-retail,  spread  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  cost, 

October-December  1961,  July-September  196l,  October-December  i960,  and  1947-49  average  1/ 


: 

Farm-retail  spread  2/ 

Farmer' s 

share 

Product  2/ 

:  Retail  unit 

Oct.- 

July- 
Sept. 

1961 

Oct.- 

1947-49 

Percentage 
Oct. -Dec. 
from 

change 

196l 

: 

Oct.-  1 

July-  : 

Oct.-  t 

1947-49 

Dec. 
196l 

Dec. 

I960 

average 

July-  : 
Sept.  : 
1,961  '• 

Oct.- 
Dec. 
I960 

Dec.  : 
1961  t 

Sept .  : 
1961  : 
t 

Dec.  : 
i960  : 
i 

average 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Karket  basket  5/  . . 
Meat  products  . . . 
Dairy  products  . . 
Poultry  and  eggs 


Bakery  and  cere;'l  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain   


All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . ; 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Fresh  vegetables   : 

Processed  fruits  and  ; 
vegetables   i 


Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products 


Beef  (Choice  grade) 
Lamb  (Choice  grade) 
Pork  (retail  cuts) 


Average  ( 
quantities  ( 
purchased  ( 
per  urban  ( 
wage- eamer( 


and 
clerical- 
worker 
family 
in  1952 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 


Butter   

Cheese,  American  process  :  i  Pound 

Ice  cream   :  J  gallon 

Milk,  evaporated   :14j  ounce  can 

Milk,  fluid  :  Quart 

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook:  Pound 
Eggs   :  Dozen 

Bread,  white  : 

All  ingredients   :  Pound 

Wheat   :  Pound 

Crackers,  soda  :  Pound 

Com  flakes  :  12  ounces 

Com  meal  :  Pound 

Flour,  white   :  5  pounds 

Rolled  oats   :  iQ  ounces 


Apples  . . . . 
Grspefruit 
Lemons 
Oranges  . . . 


Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 


Beans,  green  :  Pound 

Cebbrge   :  Pound 

Carrots   :  Pound 

Celery   Pound 

Lettuce  :  Head 

Onions   :  Pound 

Pott toes   :    10  pounds 

Sweetpotatoes   :  Pound 

Tonetoes   Pound 

Orange  juice,  canned  •  46  ounce  can 

Peaches,  canned  :No.  2-1/2  can 

Besns  with  pork,  canned  .......:  16  ounce  can 

Com,  c:-nned  ;  No.  303  can 

Peas,  canned  No.  303  can 

Tomatoes,  canned   :  No.  303  can 

Orange  juice  concentrate,  frozen:  6  ounce  can 

Strawberries,  frozen   :  10  ounces 

Beans,  green,  frozen  :  9  ounces 

Peas,  frozen   ..:  10  ounces 


Dried  beans  (navy) 
Dried  prunes   


Pound 
Pound 


Margarine,  colored   :  Pound 

Peanut  butter   :  Pound 

Salad  dressing   :  Pint 

Vegetable  shortening  :  3  pounds 

Corn  sirup  :  24  ounces 

Suger   5  pounds 


650.51 

661.19 

4/648.00 

474.07 

-2 

6/ 

38 

38 

39 

50 

135. 48 

135.04 

4/133.28 

85.18 

2 

51 

51 

4/52 

67 

112.57 

112.53 

4/110.67 

77.62 

6/ 

2 

45 

44 

'4/46 

54 

33.96 

34.77 

4/  36.15 

36.32 

-2 

-6 

60 

59 

4/64 

69 

137.95      137.50  4/138-51 


33.5 

35.8 
28.2 

22.5 
21.2 
62.9 
9.4 
14.6 

18.2 
18.7 


86.99 


18 

14 


18 
13 


17 
13 


34.7 
33.4 
26.9 

22.6 

21.2 
62.9 
9.5 
14.5 

19.7 
18.1 


4/33.1 
V37.4 
27.4 

4/21.8 
19.8 

4/63-l 
9-3 
14.5 

4/19.7 
5/19.5 


20.0 
19.7 
19.7 

20.1 

13  .8 

6.6 
9.5 


18.7 


-3 

7 
5 

6/ 
0 
0 

-1 
1 


1 

-4 

3 

3 
7 
6/ 
1 
1 


58 
46 
52 

71 
42 
27 
4i 
43 

50 
66 


55 
49 
55 

70 
41 
27 
40 
43 

46 
66 


4/59 
46 
54 

71 
44 
27 
41 
44 

4/52 
70 


18.0 

17-9 

18.0 

10.2 

1 

0 

14 

14 

13 

11 

11 

11 

26.4 

25.3 

25.4 

4 

4 

13 

13 

12 

24.1 

24.1 

23.7 

13.9 

0 

2 

10 

10 

8 

10.6 

10.6 

10.8 

8.2 

0 

-2 

21 

20 

18 

36.6 

37.1 

4/38.0 

27.4 

-l 

-4 

34 

34 

32 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

9.6 

0 

0 

17 

17 

16 

8.2 

14.9 

4/  8.4 

7.5 

-45 

-2 

38 

28 

4/41 

11.9 

11.9 

12.8 

7.1 

0 

-7 

15 

23 

17 

15.1 

14.1 

15.1 

12.0 

7 

0 

22 

25 

30 

54.6 

54.1 

52.7 

34.0 

1 

4 

30 

34 

37 

14.3 

11.7 

13.9 

11.8 

22 

3 

37 

44 

4i 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

5.0 

-2 

-2 

24 

30 

23 

11.3 

11.7 

10.6 

7.1 

-3 

7 

24 

26 

27 

9.8 

9-3 

10.0 

5 

-2 

29 

30 

24 

12.0 

11.0 

10.3 

8.2 

9 

17 

31 

34 

39 

6.5 

7.7 

7.0 

4-7 

-16 

-7 

35 

34 

19 

43.2 

46.5 

4/46.3 

26.3 

-7 

-7 

23 

27 

30 

9.6 

7/13.2 

8.7 

6.8 

-24 

10 

33 

4/7/27 

34 

17.7 

16.1 

19.5 

10 

-9 

34 

37 

31 

30.9 

29.4 

28.8 

5 

7 

37 

4o 

33 

26.1 

27.3 

28.3 

26.2 

-4 

-8 

20 

18 

16 

12.7 

12.8 

12.9 

-1 

-2 

14 

14 

13 

18.2 

18.7 

17.4 

14.0 

-3 

5 

11 

11 

12 

19.3 

19.1 

18.5 

18. 4 

1 

4 

13 

14 

14 

13.2 

13.4 

13.6 

11.6 

-1 

-3 

17 

4/16" 

15 

12.4 

12.5 

14.4 

-1 

-14 

49 

49 

37 

21.1 

20.6 

4/19.6 

2 

8 

22 

24 

27 

18.4 

18.6 

5/18.7 

-1 

-2 

19 

4/19 

19 

17.4 

17.3 

17.6 

1 

-1 

15 

15 

14 

11.2 

11.0 

H.3 

10.2 

2 

-1 

35 

35 

32 

24.5 

23.1 

22.2 

14.3 

6 

10 

4i 

45 

45 

20.5 

20.7 

19.3 

27.5 

-1 

6 

29 

29 

29 

36.3 

37-3 

37.2 

-3 

-2 

35 

33 

33 

31.1 

30.8 

29.4 

27.8 

1 

6 

19 

19 

18 

61.0 

62.3 

56.5 

59-4 

-2 

8 

33 

33 

33 

24.6 

24.2 

24.2 

2 

2 

9 

10 

9 

38.5 

38.8 

4/39.2 

29.0 

-1 

-2 

34 

4/34 

4/31* 

f  price  data  are  given  in  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Product 

B,n   U.  S. 

Dept.  Agr. 

listed  in 
id  pork. 

this  table.    For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of 

29 

20 


161.72 

172.26 

4/162.67 

123.75 

-6 

-1 

29 

30 

30 

33 

86.72 

97.21 

4/  87.55 

61.00 

-11 

-1 

33 

34 

36 

41 

45.55 

46.21 

XJ  46.21 

30.20 

-1 

-1 

29 

32 

31 

43 

75.02 

75.05 

4/  75.12 

6/ 

6/ 

23 

23 

21 

31.12 

31.36 

29.35 

32.37 

-1 

6 

29 

29 

29 

38 

37.70 

37.72 

4/  37.38 

31.84 

6/ 

1 

16 

16 

16 

18 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

71 
69 
67 

75 

54 

52 
53 


72 


24 
20 

19 
31 

43 
34 

37 
16 
32 
27 

44 
28 
36 

43 
44 
49 

41 


17 

14 

18 


49 
38 

31 

26 
44 


40 


The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sou 
741,  1957. 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  1 

3/  The  farm-retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  cost  and  the  net  farm  value,  table  on  opposite  page 
4/  Most  farm- retail  spread  figures  for  July-Sept.  1961  have  been  revised;  figures  in  other  columns  revised  as  indi. 
5/  Sum  of  product  groups  may  differ  slightly  from  market-basket  total  because  of  rounding  of  averages 
6/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
7/  2-month  average. 


Misc.  Pub. 


indicated. 
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Table  19.-  Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  -value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  annual  i960  1/ 


Product  2/ 

\            Farm  equivalent 

;    Retail  unit 

:      Retail  : 
:       cost  : 

farm 
value 

Byproduct  : 
allowance  : 

Net 

farm 

value 

:  Farm-retail: 
:      spread  : 

Farmer1 s 
share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

:  1052.57 

1+06.59 

645. 98 

39 

:  276.22 

1^3.33 

132.89 

52 

:  Average 
:  quantities 

:  199.59 
:  90.42 

88.93 
56.19 

110.66 
34.23 

45 
62 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain   


Farm  produce  equivalent 
to  products  bought 
by  urban  families 


All  fruits  and  vegetables  .... 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 
vegetables   


purchased 
per  urban 
wage— earner 
and 
clerical- 
worker 
family 
in  1952 


Fats  and  oils   

^liscellaneous  products 


Beef  (Choice  grade)   :2.16  lb.  Choice  grade  cattle 

Lpmb  (Choice  grade)   2. 37  lb.  lamb 

Pork  (retail  cuts)   :2.13  lb.  hogs 

Butter  :Crean  and  whole  milk 

Cheese,  American  process  :>lilk  for  American  cheese 

Ice  cream   : Cream  and  milk 

Milk,  evaporated   :Milk  for  evaporating 

Milk,  fluid  : Wholesale  fluid  milk 


Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook 
Eggs   

Bread,  white 


1.37  lb.  broilers 
:1.03  doz. 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
\  Pound 
\  Gallon 
14-1/2  ounce  can 
Quart 

Pound 
Dozen 


Celery 


SweetDotatoes 


Orange  juice,  canned   :5.83  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for 

:  canning 

Peaches,  canned  :1.89  lb.  Calif,  cling 

Beans  with  pork,  canned   :  .35  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

Com,  canned  :2.49  lb.  sweet  corn 

Peas,  canned  :  .69  lb.  peas  for  canning 

Tomatoes,  canned  :1.84  lb.  tomatoes  for 

:  processing 

Orange  juice  concentrate,  frozen:3.05  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for 

:  frozen  concentrated  juice 

Strawberries,  frozen   :  .51  lb.  strawberries  for 

:  processing 

Beans,  green,  frozen   :  .71  lb.  beans  for 

:  processing 

Peas,  frozen  :  .70  lb.  peas  for  freezing 

Dried  beans  (nevy)   :1.00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

Dried  prunes   97  lb.  dried  prunes 

Margarine,  colored  :Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and 

:  milk 

Peanut  butter  :1.77  lb.  peanuts 

Salad  dressing   .: Cottonseed,  soybeans,  sugar, 

:  and  eggs 

Vegetable  shortening   :Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

Com  sirup  :  1.90  lb.  com 

Sugar  38.51  lb.  sugar  beets 


46  ounce  can 
No.  2-1/2  can 
16  ounce  can 
No.  303  can 
No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 


6  ounce  can 
10  ounces 


9  ounces 
10  ounces 


Pound 
Pound 


Pound 
Pound 

Pint 
3  pounds 

21+  ounces 
5  pounds 


43.0 
33.6 
14.9 
19.2 
20.7 

15-9 


22.5 

26.7 

22.9 
20.0 

16.7 
39-7 


26.9 
55-5 

36.0 
81.9 

26.7 
58.2 


3-5 
21.7 


.7 
1.1 


164.54 

28.31 

136.23 

17 

24.13 

2.87 

21.26 

13 

237.07 

71.44 

165.63 

30 

143.30 

52.14 

91.16 

36 

71.72 

23.92 

47.80 

33 

93-77 

19.30 

74.47 

21 

40.75 

11.13 

29.62 

27 

43.98 

7.27 

36.71 

17 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

81.0 

51.9 

4.2 

47.7 

33-3 

59 

69.7 

43.0 

7.0 

36.0 

33-7 

52 

56.7 

33-9 

29.4 

27.3 

52 

7^-9 

53.2 

21.7 

71 

3^-3 

14.9 

19.4 

^3 

86.8 

4/22.6 

64.2 

26 

15.7 

6.4 

9.3 

41 

25.3 

10.9 

14.4 

^3 

42.7 

23.1 

19.6 

54 

5^.9 

37-3 

17.6 

68 

■:Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

r  Pound 

'■  20.3 

2.8 

17.5 

14 

:  .882  lb.  wheat 

Pound 

2.6 

•  3 

2.3 

11 

.•i.38  lb.  wheat 

:  Pound 

29.O 

4.1 

•  5 

3.6 

25.4 

12 

.  :1.57  lb.  white  com 

12  ounces 

25.8 

3-0 

•  7 

2.3 

23.5 

9 

. :1.34  lb.  white  com 

:  Pound 

13.3 

2.6 

.3 

2.3 

10.8 

18 

,  :6.9  lb.  wheat 

5  pounds 

55.4 

20.3 

2.3 

18.0 

37.  ^ 

32 

.  ;2.31  lb.  oats 

:      18  ounces 

22.0 

4.6 

.8 

3.8 

18.2 

17 

>:1.08  lb.  apples 

i  Pound 

16.2 

5.7 

10.5 

35 

.  :1.04  grapefruit 

Each 

14.4 

2.7 

11.7 

19 

.  :1.04  lb.  lemons 

Pound 

19.5 

5.2 

1A.3 

27 

.  :1.04  doz.  oranges 

:  Dozen 

74.8 

27.3 

V7.5 

36 

:  1.09  lb.  snap  beans 

Pound 

25.3 

10.8 

1^.5 

^3 

:  1.10  lb.  cabbage 

Pound 

9.5 

2.4 

7.1 

25 

. :  1.06  lb.  carrots 

Pound 

14.1 

3.6 

10.5 

26 

:  1.11  lb.  celery 

Pound 

13.9 

3.9 

10.0 

28 

:  1.41  lb.  lettuce 

Head 

17.3 

6.2 

11.1 

36 

:  1.06  lb.  onions 

Pound 

9.2 

2.2 

7.0 

24 

:10./»2  lb.  potatoes 

10  pounds 

71.8 

24.3 

3h 

:  1.12  lb.  sweetpotatoes 

Pound 

13.7 

^.7 

9.0 

34 

:  1.18  lb.  tomatoes 

Pound 

31.6 

11.5 

20.1 

36 

13.  h 

29 

6 

31 

28 

2 

16 

1.9 

13 

0 

13 

2.3 

16 

9 

12 

3.0 

17 

7 

14 

2.3 

13 

6 

14 

8.9 

13 

6 

4o 

7.1 

19 

6 

27 

h.3 

18 

6 

19 

3-1 

16 

9 

16 

5-5 

11 

2 

33 

17.6 

22 

1 

44 

6.9 

20 

0 

26 

18.4 

37 

1 

33 

6.2 

29 

8 

17 

24.7 

57 

2 

30 

2.8 

23 

9 

10 

6/20.6 

6/37 

6 

6/35 

1/  The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sources  of  price  data  are  given  in  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products."  0.  S.  Dept.  Aer.  Misc.  Pub. 
7a,  1957.  v  ^ 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.    For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lover  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 

3/  Market  basket  total  may  differ  from  sum  or  product  group  totals  because  of  rounding  of  averages. 

«jy  Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 

5/  11 -month  average. 

5/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producer  was  25. 0  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  3^.9  cents, 
farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  43  percent. 
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Table  20.-  Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  annual  1961  l/ 


Product  2/ 


Farm  equivalent 


Retail  unit 


Retail 
cost 


Gross 

farm 

value 


Byproduct 
allowance 


Net 

farm 

value 

Farm- retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

403. 94 

050. 2o 

38 

140.67 

136.93 

51 

89.46 

112. 51 

44 

52.07 

34.69 

60 

29.85 

137.84 

18 

22.00 

13 

|-L.  Xd. 

166. 79 

48. 91 

yx.  30 

20.65 

47.48 

30 

22.  21 

111 
|  }  .  H-X 

Jo.  <-o 

j-i- 

T.li 

37.74 

16 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

44.  5 

34.7 

56 

31 A 

34.5 

48 

on  )■ 
31.4 

27.8 

53 

53.0 

22.5 

71 

15.1 

21.3 

4l 

4/23.2 

63.2 

27 

6.5 

9.4 

4l 

10.9 

14.5 

43 

19.  4 

19.1 

50 

36.  4 

18.5 

66 

2.9 

18.0 

14 

2.4 

— 

11 

3.7 

25.7 

13 

2.6 

23.8 

10 

2.7 

10.6 

20 

18.5 

37.5 

33 

3.8 

18.6 

17 

6.2 

11. 1 

36 

2.3 

11.2 

17 

4.  0 

15. 0 

Oil 

27-1 

50.6 

35 

10.  0 

Ik  3 

4l 

£•  J. 

f,  ft 

9k 

•4-.  J. 

11. 7 

^lO 

3.8 

9-6 

28 

5.0 

11.6 

30 

3A 

6.9 

33 

JLO.  O 

5.8 

10.3 

36 

9.6 

19.1 

33 

18.8 

29.5 

39 

5.7 

27.5 

17 

2.1 

12.8 

14 

2.3 

18.3 

11 

3.0 

19.0 

14 

2.5 

13.5 

16 

11.2 

13.4 

46 

<  ft 
0. 0 

20. 2 

25 

4.3 

18.6 

19 

3.0 

17-7 

14 

5.9 

11. 1 

35 

18.4 

23.2 

44 

9.1 

19.5 

32 

19.1 

36.7 

34 

7.5 

29.9 

20 

32.2 

57.8 

36 

2.7 

24.3 

10 

6/19.8 

6/39.1 

6/34 

Dducts,"  (J.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Misc.  Pub. 

Market  bESket  3/  .. 
Meat  products  . . . 
Dairy  products  . . 
Poultry  and  eggs 


Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain   


Farm  produce  equivalent 
to  products  bought 
by  urban  families 


All  fruits  and  vegetables  .... 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 
vegetables   


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage-eamer 
and 
clerical- 
worker 
family 
in  1952 


Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products 


Beef  (Choice  grade)   :2.16  lb.  Choice  grade  cattle 

Lamb  (Choice  grade)   :2.37  lb.  lamb 

Pork  (retail  cuts)   2.13  lb.  hogs 

Butter   :Cream  and  whole  milk 

Cheese,  American  process   :Milk  for  American  cheese 

Ice  cream   : Cream  and  milk 

Milk,  evaporated  :Milk  for  evaporating 

Milk,  fluid  Wholesale  fluid  milk 

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  :1.37  lb.  broilers 
Eggs   :1.03  doz. 

Bread,  white  : 

All  ingredients  :Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Wheat   .882    lb.  wheat 

Crackers,  soda  :1.38  lb.  wheat 

Com  flakes   :1.57  lb.  white  corn 

Com  meal   :1.3-4  lb.  white  com 

Flour,  white   :6.9  lb.  wheat 

Rolled  oats  :2.31  lb.  oats 

Apples   :1.03  lb.  apples 

Grapefruit   :1. 04.  grapefruit 

Lemons   :1.04  lb.  lemons 

Oranges   :1.04  doz.  oranges 

Beans,  green   :  1.09  lb.  snap  beans 

Cabbage   :  1.10  lb.  cabbage 

Carrots   :  1.06  lb.  carrots 

Celery   :  1.11  lb.  celery 

Lettuce   :  1.41  lb.  lettuce 

Onions   :  1.06  lb.  onions 

Potatoes   :10./V2  lb.  potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes  5/  :  1.12  lb.  sweetpotatoes 

Tomatoes   :  1.13  lb.  tomatoes 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
l/2  pound 
l/2  gallon 
14.-1/2  ounce  can 
Quart 

Pound 
Dozen 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
12  ounces 

Pound 
5  pounds 
18  ounces 

Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Head 
Pound 
10  pounds 
Pound 
Pound 


0r6nge  juice  concentrate,  frozen:3.05  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for 

:  frozen  concentrated  juice 

Strawberries,  frozen  :  .51  lb.  strawberries  for 

:  processing 

Beans,  green,  frozen   :  .71  lb.  beans  for 

:  processing 

Peas,  frozen   :  .70  lb.  peas  for  freezing 

Dried  beans  (navy)   :1.00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

Dried  prunes  :  .97  lb.  dried  prunes 

Margarine,  colored  :Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and 

:  milk 

Peanut  butter  :1.77  lb.  peanuts 

Salad  dressing   :Cottonseed,  soybeans,  sugar, 

:  and  eggs 

Vegetable  shortening   :Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

Com  sirup  1.90  lb.  com 

Sugar   :  36. 13  lb.  sugar  beets 


6  ounce  can 
10  ounces 


9  ounces 
10  ounces 


Pound 
Pound 


Pound 
Pound 

Pint 
3  pounds 

24.  ounces 
5  pounds 


Dollars 
1, 060.22 
277.60 
201.97 
86.76 

167. 69 

237.91 
i4o. 29 
68.13 

97.62 

43.41 

44.88 

Cents 

79.2 
65.9 
59.2 

76.3 
36.4 
86.4 
15.9 
25.4 

38.5 
54.9 


20.9 

29.4 
26.4 
13.3 
56.0 

22.4 

17.3 
13.5 
19.8 
77.7 

24.3 

8.9 
15.8 
13.4 
16.6 

10.3 
62.9 
16.1 
28.7 


Dollars 


Dollars 


:  canning 

46  ounce  can 

48 

3 

No.  2-1/2  can 

33 

2 

16  ounce  can 

14 

9 

No.  303  can 

20 

6 

No.  303  can 

22 

0 

:  processing 

No.  303  can 

16 

0 

24.6 

27.0 

22.9 
20.7 

17.0 
41.6 


28.6 
55.8 

37.4 
90.0 

27.0 
58.9 


24.78 


2.78 


Cents 

48.9 
37-7 
36.4 


Cents 

4.4 
6.3 
5.0 


2.6 

4.2 

3.5 
2.9 

20.8 

4.4 


.2 
.5 
•  9 
.2 
2.3 
.6 


3.4 
20.8 


.7 

1.0 


1/  The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sources  of  price  data  are  given  in  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreads  for 
741,  1957. 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.  For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lover  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 


3/  Market  basket  total  may  differ  from  sum  of  product  group  totals  because  of  rounding  of  averages. 

47 


Xj  Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 


5y  i- 


(V  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producer  was  24.0  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  36.4  cents, 
and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  41  percent. 


Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  21. --The  farm  food  market  "basket:    Revised  quarterly  data  for  i960 


Item  and  period 


Retail 
cost 


:    Gross  : 

Net 

:  Farm-  : 

:    farm  : 

farm 

:  retail: 

:    value  : 

value 

:  spread : 

Farmer 1 s 
share 


:  Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Percent 


Market  basket 

Jan. -Mar  

Apr. -June   

July-Sept  

Oct. -Dec  

Meat  products 

Jan. -Mar  

Oct. -Dec  

Dairy  products 

Jan. -Mar  

Oct. -Dec  

Poultry  and  eggs 

Jan. -Mar  

Oct. -Dec  

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

(all  ingredients) 

Jan. -Mar  

Apr. -June   

July- Sept  

Bakery  and  cereal  products  (grain) 

Jan . -Mar  

Apr. -June   

July- Sept  

Oct. -Dec  

All  fruits  and  vegetables 

Jan. -Mar  

Apr. -June   

Oct . -Dec  

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Jan. -Mar.  

Apr. -June   

Oct. -Dec  

Fresh  vegetables 

Oct. -Dec. 
Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

July- Sept  

Oct. -Dec  

Fats  and  Oils 

Oct. -Dec  

Miscellaneous  products 

Jan . -Mar  

Oct. -Dec  


1,029.82 
1,056.79 

1,065.18 
268.50 


162.49 
163.31 


Beef  (Choice  grade) 

Jan . -Mar  

Apr. -June   

July- Sept  

Oct. -Dec  

Lamb  (Choice  grade) 

Jan. -Mar  

Apr. -June   

Oct. -Dec  


Cents 


396.45 
409.85 
402.78 
4i7.li 

139.62 
144.99 

89.17 
92.40 

51.93 
63.32 


28.11 
28.67 
28.06 


633.37 
646.94 

655.69 
648.07 

128.88 
133.28 

109.94 
IIO.67 

32.81 
36.15 


134.38 
134.64 
137.42 


38 


52 
52 


46 

64 


24.58 
24.56 
23.32 
24.06 

21.41 
21.64 
20.83 
21.16 

70.29 

75.17 
69.OO 

160.60 
171.98 
162.67 

30 

50.77 
56.13 
49.44 

86.81 
97.72 
87.55 

20.83 

46.21 

19.07 
19.56 

74.73 
75.12 

11.91 

29.41 

Cents 

7.25 
7.13 
Cents 

36.21 
37.38 
Cents 

17 
Percent 

53.^ 
53.6 

49.7 
50.9 

J+9.3 
46.8 

31.9 
33.1 

61 
59 

45.9 
47.1 
38.4 

36.8 
32.1 

32.0 
37-^ 

Continued  - 
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Table  21.-- The  farm  food  market  basket:    Revised  quarterly  data  for  i960  -  Con, 


Item  and  period 


Retail 
cost 


Gross  :  Wet  :  Farm-  : 
farm  :  farm  :  retail; 
value  :     value  :  spread; 


Farmer  1 s 
share 


Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Percent 


29.0 


Pork  (retail  cuts)  : 

Jan. -Mar  : 

Butter  : 

Jan. -Mar  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Ice  cream  : 

Jan. -Mar  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Chickens,  frying,  ready- to- cook  : 

Oct.  -Dec  : 

Eggs  : 

Jan. -Mar  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Bread  (all  ingredients)  : 

Apr. -June   : 

Bread  (wheat  only) 

Jan. -Mar  : 

Apr. -June   : 

Crackers,   soda  : 

Jan.  -  Mar  : 

July- Sept  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Flour  : 

Jan. -Mar  : 

Apr. -June   : 

July-  Sept  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Apples  : 

Jan.  -  Mar  : 

Apr. -June   : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Potatoes  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Strawberries,  frozen  : 

July-  Sept  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Beans,  green,  frozen  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Peas,  frozen  : 

July-  Sept  : 

Salad  dressing  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Vegetable  shortening  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

Sugar  l/  : 

Jan.  -Mar  : 

Apr. -June   : 

July- Sept  : 

Oct. -Dec  : 

1/    Revised  net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producers:     Jan. -Mar. 
25.2;  Apr. -June  25.2;  July-Sept.  25.2;  Oct. -Dec.  24.6;  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for 
Government  processor  tax:     Jan. -Mar.  34.1;  Apr. -June  33 • 9j  July-Sept.  35'0;  Oct. -Dec. 
36.5;  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value:     Jan. -Mar.  44  percent, 
Oct. -Dec.  4l  percent. 


52.7 
54.6 

22.0 
21.8 



22.4 
23.3 

65.2 
63.1 

— 

21.4 

19.7 

52 



31.9 

46.2 

16.  5 
19.5 

66 

2.8 

17.3 

2.6 
2.6 

2.3 

17.8 

11 

4.1 

3-9 
4.0 



3.5 

_____ 

25.5 

■■MM 



20.7 
20.5 
19.6 
20.2 

18.3 
18.3 
17.6 

17.9 

36.4 
37-2 
38.0 
38.0 

33 

—  — 

~  ™                      ™  ™  ™ 

5.1 

6.0 
5-8 

9.0 

12.4 
8.4 

36 

33 
41 

—  — 

20.1 

46.3 

7.3 
7.4 

19.4 
19.6 

— 

4.4 

18.7 

3.0 

17.0 

15 

6.5 

29.5 

27.1 

56.8 

32 

21.8 
21.8 
21.8 
21.3 

20.2 

39.2 

34 
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Table  22. --The  market  basket  of  farm  food  products:     Indexes  of  retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail 

spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  1913  -  196l  1/ 


i  ear 

:  KetaiX 

:  cost 

:  1957-59=100 

Farm 
:  value 
1957-59=100 

'Farm-retail \ 

spread 
:  1957-59=100; 

.    2/  : 

— 

Farmer ' s 
share 

:  Year 

;  neuaii 
I  cost 
195  f-59=ioo 

;  Farm 
:  value 

•  hoc:  7  crn  ~\  r\r\ 

:195  f-59=lou 

[Farm-retail 

spread 
!  1957-59=100'. 

;     2/  ; 

Farmer ' s 
share 

— —  

—  

Percent 

Percent 

'  3° 

IlP 

3^ 

kfi 
M-O 

.1930 

^5 

1,0 
^3 

4-0 

39 

i  ni  )i 

'      3  ( 

kP 

3k 

3^ 

kR 

^5 

■ -1-939 

k^ 
43 

kP 

^5 

qR 
3° 

1915 

:  30 

4U 

3^ 

xyxo 

kk 

kQ 

kn 

4-  U 

k^ 
^5 

■  i 0)1  n 

kk 

k^ 

kk 

kn 

4- u 

xyx  f 

.  ou 

in 

53 

k7 
*+  1 

•  1  Q)i  1 

kR 
M-O 

5^ 

kk 
4-4- 

kk 

xyxo 

fip 

.  Od 

70 
(9 

5-L 

5-L 

•  1  0)1  O 

.  ±yl+d. 

50 

OO 

4-9 

liR 
'fO 

1919 

<  IPi 

Rk 
OM- 

fin 

kR 
*+0 

.i.943 

03 

Rn 
ou 

5^ 

n:"i 
51 

•  1  Qkk 

fip 

7Q 

ly 

Pj 

t^P 
P^ 

•  77 
I  I 

R3 

7k 
1 *+ 

k3 
^3 

■  1  Clkz, 
xyt+j 

03 

Rk 

Of 

P3 

P3 

1  QP1 

rR 
po 

^R 
P° 

Z.Q 

jy 

kn 

>  1  Qk^ 

7P 

QC 

yy 

CQ 

jy 

c;p 
P^ 

1  QPP 

P° 

PP 

P° 

kO 

'  1  Qk7 

RR 

ink 

J — LM- 

71 

1  QP3 

P° 

p° 

P  I 

kO 

■  T  QkR 

yy 

J  L 

77 
1  1 

P-L 

1  QPk 

ETC 
PP 

PP 

ETC 
PP 

kn 

H-U 

1  OkQ 

Ro 

xuo 

70 

ly 

k7 

T  QP^ 

fin 

fiT. 

sR 
P° 

kP 

1  QP^ 

fin 

OX 

fi3. 

fin 

kP 

-Lypu 

Ro 
°y 

xup 

7R 

f  0 

k7 

1  QP7 
X^d  ( 

P!? 

fin 

py 

kl 
4-X 

±y~?± 

QO 

±dx 

Rk 
OH- 

kQ 

crn 
jy 

fi^? 

c;7 
5  I 

kP 

±yyd 

xuu 

T  1  R 

xxo 

RR 

OO 

k7 

1  OPO 
19^9 

59 

fip 

Od 

c;R 
po 

kP 

H-d  . 

-1-953 

07 

9  1 

xuy 

Ro 
o9 

hi, 

yp 

XU3 

on 
90 

k3 

^3 

1930 

58 

55 

59 

39 

1955 

93 

96 

92 

1+1 

1  0^1  • 

kfi 

kl 

^n 
pu 

jP 

j-yy<j 

Qk 

i?P 

kn 

1932: 

39 

31 

1A 

32  : 

1957: 

97 

98 

97 

ko 

1933: 

38 

31 

1+2 

32  : 

1958: 

103 

105 

101 

ho 

193^: 

^3 

36 

^5 

3^  : 

1959: 

100 

97 

102 

38 

1935: 

1+7 

46 

39  : 

1936: 

1+8 

48 

1+0  : 

I960' 

101 

99 

103 

39 

1937: 

50 

51 

1+8 

k2  : 

1961 : 

3/102 

3/  99 

3/105 

3/38 

1/  The  dollar  figures  for  the  market  basket  can  be  converted  to  index  numbers  on  a  1957-59  base  by 
dividing;  "hv  the  following  1957-59  average:    Retail  cost,  $1,037-3;  farm  value,  $409-8;  and  farm-retail 
spread,  $627.  5-     Indexes  on  a  19^7-^9  base  vere  published  in  Supplement  for  1956-60  to  Farm-Retail  Spreads 
for  Food  Products,  Supp.  for  1956-60  to  Misc.  Pub.   7^1,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jan.   1961.     The  market  casket 
statistics  in  dollars  may  be  converted  to  index  numbers,  19^7-^9=100,  by  dividing  by  the  following:  Retail 
cost,  $9^0.1;  farm  value,  $1+66.0;  farm-retail  spread,  $VTl+.l.     Indexes,  191+7-1+9=100,  for  the  last  3  years 


are 


1959  .... 
i960  

1961  2/.. 


Retail  cost 
19l+7-k9=100 

111 
112 
113 


Farm  value 
191+7.119=100 

85 
88 

87 


Farm-retail 

spread 
191+7.1+9=100 

135 
136 
138 


2/    The  farm-retail  spread  was  adjusted  to  exclude  processing  taxes  in  1933-35  and  to  include  Government 
payments  to  processors  in  191+3-^6. 
3/  Preliminary. 
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